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THE OUTLOOK. 


The Egyptian war is over. It was really closed on 
the 14th of September, one day before Sir Garnet 
Wolseley expected to be at home to dinner in Lon- 
don. Arabi Bey’s assault on the British lines was 
the last effort of despair. It was followed by an 
assault upon his earth-works, a panic among his 
troops, and a general and indiscriminate flight. The 
lines once broken, there was no attempt to make a 
stand ; Cairo was occupied without resistance ; and 
Arabi Pasha himself was captured. If English ao- 
counts can be trusted, he proved himself an arrapt 
coward and knave when brought before the Khedive, 
protesting that he did not know that he was resist- 
ing the Khedive’s authority, but thought he was only 
defending Egypt in the Khedive’s interest against 
foreign aggression. The English were hailed as 
deliverers by the population of Cairo, both Moham. 
medan and Christian ; but this indicates only that 
the population is without moral stamina, and is equally 
ready to hurrah for Arabi to-day and for Wolseley 
to-morrow. The Egyptian character is withou, 
manliness ; the Egyptians are as pliable as the reeds 
that grow by their river bank, and bow to every 
wind po matter which way it blows, The sudden 
collapse of the rebellion demonstrates that Arabi had 
no popular following. It was an insurrection of the 
army, not of the people ; the cry of “‘ nationality” 
was a feint to win moral support, but it deceived no 
one, if we except a few ill-informed American jour- 
nalists. The war has rendered two good services ; 
one to Europe, one to Egypt. For Europe it has 
exorcised the bugaboo of a religious war; a European 
nightmare for years. If there were any fight in the 
Mohammedans it would have shown itself in answer 


to the combined appeals of Arabi and the i diet 
Prophet. But the appeals have fallen on deaf ears ; 
the Mohammedan world feels the infinence of the 
nineteenth century, and will not fight for religious 
prejudice. For Egypt the war has put an end to 
military despotism. Thearmy is ground to powder ; 
and civil law will take the place of military law here- 
after in that unhappy land. 


The perplexities of the Gladstone government now 
begin. England has conquered the rebellion ; what 
will it do with Egypt? Self government is outof the 
question. A craven that cowers in silence till the 
two combatants have fought out their fight over its 
prostrate body has not the force to maintain liberty 
if liberty were given to it. The Sultan’s nominal 
suzerainty may be restored; but the Sultan has 
shown himself utterly incompetent to maintain order 
in Egypt, and it will hardly be handed over to him 
again to tax in time of peace and leave undefended in 
time of rebellion. It is hardly possible that the old 
English and French control will be reinstated, and 
the rich valley of the Nile once more put into an 
international receiver's hands to collect the income 
and pay the interest on foreign bonds for foreign 
bondholders. The simplest solution, and the best 
for Egypt, would be for England to take control of 
the country, atleast for the present, and administer 
its affairs much as it administers those of India ; but 
this would certainly excite the jealousy, and prob- 
ably provoke the active opposition of other Euro- 
pean Powers. Not improbably the nominal author- 
ity of the Sultan will be reasserted; a joint Pro- 
tectorate under European guarantees established ; 
the Suez Canal placed once more under the super- 
vising coutrol of England and France; andin other 
respects England become the real though not the 
nominal master. But the problem is hedged about 
with diffeulties on every side. We may well 
be thankful that three thousand miles of ocean 
separate the United States from all these perplexing 
problems of the Old World. 


The death of the Rev. E. B. Pusey in the 82d year 
of his age is announced by cable from England. He 
was One of the originators of the present ritualistic 
and Romish movement in the Church of England, 
whose spent waves are seen in the candle-lighted 
altars of a few Protestant Episcopal churches in this 
country. The movement first took such form as to 
attract public attention in 1833. It was « reaction 
against lifelessness of form in the Established Church 
and lifelessness of doctrine in the Non-Oonforming 
churches, aud was the attempt of men of genuine 
and even profound piety to revivify an ancient 
worship by importing into it ancient doctriaes. 
Among Dr. Pusey’s co-laberers were John Henry 
Newman, now a cardinal in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and John Keble, author of the ‘‘ Christian 
Year ;” Mr. Gladstone, the present Prime Minis- 
ter of England, and then at Oxford University, 
where this movement was born and cradled, was in 
active spiritual sympathy with it. It swepta few 
notable men into the Roman Catholic communion, 
such as Cardinal Newman and the hymn writer, F. 
W. Faber; but as a movement in the Church of 
England it lost its vital power when it lost its vital 
piety, and degenerated into law-suits in ecclesiastical! 
courts about candles and postures and processions, 
The candles, portable crosses, various colored vest- 
ments, etc., etc., remain tosome extent, but of thedoc- 
trinesavowed by Dr. Pusey, embracing in a slightly 
modified form the Romish view of the sacraments, the 
Scriptures, the authority of tradition, the doctrine 
of justification by faith, purgatory, and auricular 
confession, the latter alone has found a permanent 
place in any churches of eminence and influence in 
the Episcopal communion. Dr. Pusey has lived to 
see this movement lose its nickname of Puseyism, 
and take on the more dignified one of Anglo-Catholi- 
cism ; but he has also lived to see it lose its intense life 


and bint off its most t objectionable doctrines— 
both the results of a youthful and unbalanced en- 
thusiasm for a new doctrine and a new worship, 
which its too sanguine votaries fondly hoped 
would unite Christendom in one Holy Catholic 
Church. 


The verdict of the jury in the Star Route cases has 
been set aside by the Court, partly from its inherent 
unreasonvableness, as explained in last week’s Chris- 
tian Union, partly on evidence that the foreman, in 
spite of the explicit directions of the judge, read a 
statement to the jury asserting that an attempt had 
been made to bribe him on the part of the prosecnu- 
tion—a statement which, with extraordinary and sus- 
picious zeal, he solemnly swore to before them all. 
Of course the acquittal of two of the defendants 
stands ; the others will be put on trial again immedi- 
ately. The whole affair is valuable as affording a 
striking illustration of the ineradicable evils in our 
present antiquated, obsolete, and indefensible jury 
system. Originally, the jury were twelve men who 
knew the facts, and were selected because of their 
knowledge to determine the question at issue. Grad- 
ually the complexion of the jury was changed, and 
twelve men were selected for impartiality, to decide 
the question on the testimony of others. Before the 
days of newspapers, when gossip was not printed and 
published and laid on every breakfast table, and when 
men lived chiefly in rural communities, where every 
man knew his neighbor and the character of juarymen 
could be easily scanned, this plan worked very well. 
Bat to-day, in such a case as the Star Route trial, 
every intelligent reader of the newspapers has too 
much information to fit‘ him for a juror under the 
second method, and too little to fit him for one under 
the first; he Anows nothing, but he bas inevitably 
formed opinions. And in a great city like Washing- 
ton a man like Mr. Dickson can almost always man- 
age to get on a jury, even though he have a record 


so bad that, if it had been known before instead of 


after the trial, he wonld have been rejected by the 
Court at once on the objection of either party, if not 
on its own motion. A jury trial to-day in any of our 
great cities is a lottery; and not infrequently the 
prizes and blanks are managed with no more honesty 
than is common in the administration of other lotteries, 
No one would now think of devising such a method 
of ascertaining truth as by leaving it to a dozen men 
gathered out of the streets by chance. It survives 
simply by the tremendous force of moral inertia ; and 
that is the least calculable and the most enormous 
force in social and civil life. 


The Anti-Monopoly State Convention met in Sar- 
atoga last week, and a Labor Convention was held 
in Buffalo the same week. Both were slimly at- 
tended; but, thongh straws, they are significant, 
Their demands lie in parallel lines; the Anti-Monep- 


olists formulate them in a platform denouncing 


with considerable vigor the corrupt power of the 
gra: corporations over the Legislatures and the 
Courts ; condemning the extent to which taxation is 
laid upon real estate to the exemption of great cor- 
porations, and charging the present political parties 
with being their auxiliaries and abettors. The banks 
also come in for a share in the general denunciation, 
The remedies proposed are: the operation of the 
telegraph by the government as in Great Britain; 
the establishment of postal saving banks; the con- 
stant and efficient maintenance of the water-ways 
(but whether the Erie Canal should be made free 
they do not say); and the exclusive coinage of 
money and issuing of currency by the United 
States Government. The Convention left the 
question of nomination of a State ticket to the 
State Committee, and the State Committee have 
appointed Committees to visit both the Republican 
and Democratic Conventions, leaving the question 
whether an independent nomination shall be made 
till after the two great parties have made their nomi- 
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nations. Doubtless the great corporations must be 
brought either under Federal or State control, or 
both ; but the movement to accomplish this must be 
freed from the suspicion of ulterior, selfish, and per- 
somal ends ; and it cannot be said that the present 
movement is as absolutely immaculate as Cvzesar 
wished his wife to be. The people will be slow to 
run any risk of exchanging King Log for King Stork. 


There is some danger that the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of this State making the 
canals free may be lost by default. Two interests 
are working quietly but vigorously against it; that 
of the railroads, who are interested to keep a toll on 
all canal freight in order to handicap a dangerous 
competitor ; and that of local tax-payers, who hold 
a penny so near to the eye that they cannot see a 
dollar at arm’s length. No portion of the commun- 
ity are more interested in having free public high- 
ways than the farmers. The very small addition to 
the tax involved in the surrender by the State of the 
income derived from canal tolls would be nothing 
compared to the advantage afforded by a free water 
way across the State, Toll-gates are always costly 
to any community. 


The Tariff Commission is rendering the country 
precisely the service which we anticipated from it. 
Its peripatetic investigation will hardly accumulate 
much new andimportant information; but it is calling 
the attention of the people to the anomalies of the 
present tariff, and every now and then it elicits a tes- 
timony on the subject which carries a great deal 
more weight than that of politicians or profess- 
ors of political economy ; as for example this of Mr. 
James M. Constable, of the firm of Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co. of this city, which we quote from the 
columns of the ‘‘ Trade Bureau :”’ 

I was asked the other day by a Tariff Commiesioner what 
special interest I represented in approaching the Commission. 
I replied that the interest of my house was merged in that 
of 50,000,000 of people, and that theirs was the interest I 
represented. As to the tariff we would like, I would say: 
Admit raw material of all kinds absolutely free, make car- 
pet duties specific as nearly as possible, and reduce the tariff 
on carpets, which is entirely too high. The rate, too, should 
be uniform on fine carpets. Wilton carpets pay now 70 
cents per square yard, and 35 per cent. on the value, while 
Axminster pays only 50 per cent. ad valorem I would free 
the tariff of all such confusing differences. Speaking gener- 
ally, I am opposed to a tariff which taxes the people to pile 
millions of surplus revenue into the government treasury.” 


A great deal of practical wisdom is put into very 
little space in this paragraph : (1) No more tariff 
than is necessary for purposes of taxation; (2) a 
tariff simple, easy to be understood, and equable ; 
(3) a tariff of duties as far as practicable speci- 
fic ; (4) new material free; (5) the whole summed 
up in this:a tariff in the interest of the fifty mill- 
ions, not of the half or quarter million against the 
fifty. We do not see why this is not 2 good platform 
for the Revenue Reform Party, whenever it is born. 


The colored voters of the Second Congressional 
District of Mississippi issne a very stirring appeal 
‘*te the patriotic men and women of the United 
States.” Gen. James R. Chalmers, who represented, 
with unswerving fidelity to its principles, the shot- 
gun policy, and thrice won his election by a free ure 
of its methods, fell out with the Democratic party, 
turned Republican, and obtained a Republican 
renomination, conferred upon him by a kind of irony 
of that absurd impulse in American politics which 
makes availability cover a multitude of sins. He 
and his nominators have counted, it seems, without 
their host in expecting that the Negro voters will 
hurrah to-day for the man who hunted them from the 
polls yesterday. The Negro voters have made a 
separate nomination, ind now appeal for aid in a 
triangular battle which is one the most hopeful 
signs in Negro politics, because it is the practical 
assertion of Negro manhood. 


There is a great difficulty in knowing how to un- 
derstand the position in theology of any man who 
does not belong exactly with either one of the old 
schools of thought. This is the case as respects Mr. 
George C. Capron, whom a Congregational Council 
at Wayland, Mass., has just refused to ordain. If 
we are to believe the reports in the ‘‘ Congregation- 
aliet,” he is as thoroughgoing a dogmatist as is to be 
found in the mogt orthodox circles, only his dogma- 
tism is unorthodox dogmatism. He holds not only 
to the possibility of religious error in the teachings 
of the New Testament, but that religious error is 
picved as a fact against it; that not only no one can 


say that there is no probation after death, but that he 
is warranted in assuring his hearers that there is one. 
The reports that come to us from authentic sources 
put a somewhat ‘Jifferent aspect on the case. He held 
that Paul was mistaken in his opinions as to the time 
of Ohrist’s Second Coming, and might be on other 
minor points ; but that the Bible is true in respect to 
all matters essential to a revelation of God's purpose 
of grace, essential td salvation. As regards future 
probation, he held that there must be presumed to 
be one, but this opinion he based on general consid- 
erations, not on special Scriptural arguments. The 
notable fact, however, remains that the church 
which had invited him was not aware of his 
views upon these points, since there had been Loth- 
ing in his few weeks’ preaching to call them out. 
The Council refused to advise ordination by a nearly 
unanimous vote; while the church subsequently, at 
an informal meeting, by a large majority expressed 
their desire to have him remain, The truth is, the 
majority of our congregations desire to have 
these questions freely discussed, so long as the 
disenssion is carried on in a reverent spirit, with 
loyalty to truth, to God, and to the interests of hu- 
man souls; wiiile the ecclesiastics, lay and clerical, 
fear discussion. But the time has forever passed 
when it can be prevented or even checked by Coun- 
cils of any kind. The only permanent effect of such 
a Council is to make ordinations more rare and 
private engagements between the congregation 
and its pastor more frequent. This is a very 
simple solvent of the difficulty. No man has 
a right to ask other men who differ from him in his 
views to become sponsors for his orthodoxy ; and 
this is what is asked of every Council called to aid in 
any ordination or installation. But why should 
he ask for any sponsors? Whena Congregational 
minister finds his views out of harmony with those of 
the ministers of surrounding churches, the most sen- 
sible course for him to pursue is not to ask their in- 
dorsement at all, but go on with his work as stated 
supply, and let the fruits of his ministry settle the 
question whether his work is acceptable with God or 
not, Seeing s. s. after one’s name in the Year Book 
instead of p. is not a very hard cross to carry. 


LIBERALISM |! 


FEW weeks ago an article appeared in The 
Christian Union entitled, ‘‘ Darwin in West- 
minster,”’ in which the fact of Darwin’s interment 
in the great Abbey was held to be an answer to 
the flippant charge of intelerance against Chris- 
tianity. | 

In that article the question was put to the revilers 
of Christian faith whether, if they bad a shrine for 
the entombment of scientific men, they would show 
respect to the remains of the Christian scientists. 
Now another incident has occurred which should 
be set over against the entombment of Mr. Darwin 
in Westminster Abbey. In the city of Philadelphia 
there is a college amply built and endowed by a man 
who is claimed by the ‘‘ free-thinkers.”” The founder, 
Stephen Girard, provided in his will for the perpet- 
uation of the endowment on the express terms that 
no clergyman of any denomination, Catholic or 
Protestant, should be admitted to the grounds or 
permitted to enter the college. The President of 
that college, William H. Allen, Ph. D., died. He wasa 
man of extraordinary culture as well as of remark- 
able ability. He was a Christian scientist, and he had 
been honored by the highest recognition American 
Christians can bestow upon a layman in being elected 
to the Presidency of the American Bible Society. 
As a scientific man he would haye honored member- 
ship in any philosophical or scientific Association. 
He was one of the Vice Presidents of the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy. 

Upon assuming the presidency of Girard College 
he felt himself shut in from intercourse with his 
Christian brethren who were ecclesiastics, When he 
was professor of the Natural Sciences in one of the 
colleges he had a pupil whom he impressed power- 
fully, and by the fascination of his methods of teach- 
ing drew the youth to scientific pursuits which he 
has never since wholly abandoned. By an accident 
in the laboratory, which Professor Allen always 
charged to himself al‘hough the pupil never did, the 
young man was 80 seriously injured that at one time 
his life was despaired of. But he recovered, and after- 
ward became professor in a university. Between the 
two men there grew a very strong friendship. The 
younger professor became a clergyman, and on a visit 
to Philadelphia called to see President Allen at Girard 
College. He was refused admittance. When Dr. 


Allen learned who was in the porter’s lodge he rushed 
to meet his former pupil, his face all aglow with ex- 
citement, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Does it not seem a shame 
that I live in a house which you cannot enter!” If 
this young man had been a liar, a thief, an adulterer 
or a murderer, he might have had free access; but 
he was a clergyman. 

The President of Girard College, if taken suddenly 
so il} within the precincts that he could not have been 
removed, might havelingered there and died without 
being able to look into the eyes of his father, his 
brother or his son, if those gentlemen had been liv- 
ing and bad been in orders in a Christian church. He 
could neither have received nor given parting bene- 
dictions. He wonld have been cut off from intercourse 
with his spiritual adviser. As it was, the remains of 
this great man had to be carried out of the college 
to receive the decencies of a Christian funeral at 
the hands of the ministers of the religion he pro- 
fessed. 

And this is the ‘‘ liberality” of the free-thinkers ! 

Now suppose acase. Suppose some rich Christian 
should die and by bequest found an institution of 
any kind and perpetuate the endowment thereof on 
the exclusion of every professed teacher of science ; 
what would then be thought or said? Or, suppose 
that by the terms of the will there should be exclud- 
ed from the grounds and buildings any man who did 
not believe in the plenary inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures and the Divine Rulership of Jesus over 
the universe of matter and of mind ; what would then 
be thought and said ? 

If there be any person who can produce on the 
side of Christians an example of illiberality which 
can match that which is seen in Allen dead in Gi- 
rard, or on the side of anti-Christians an example of 
liberality which can be painted as the companion 
picture to Darwin buried in Westminster, it is that 
gentleman’s turn to speak next. 


AN IMPORTANT DISCUSSION ON EVO- 
LUTION. 


HE last meeting of the Evangelical ministers 
of Boston and vicinity, Sept. 11, was allotted 
to an important discussion of evolution, and its re- 
lations as a theory of the universe to the doctrines of 
Evangelical religion. Although the doctrine was 
not so stated as to make clear the real issue between 
science and religion, it yet called forth keen analysis, 
sharp discrimination and wise remark upon the re- 
lation of these two most important subjects. The 
question was : Is evolution, and what is proved about 
it, antagonistic to Biblical creation and Evangelical 
religion ? The real issue is, however, as Professor Asa 
Gray, of Cambridge, said, Is modern natural science 
antagonistic to the Christian religion ? 

That evolution is opposed to Biblical creation and 
Evangelical religion was the view supported by Mr. 
B. F. Underwood, connected with the ‘ Index” 
newspaper, and who in the beginning of his essay 
acknowledged himself to be an unbeliever. Mr. 
Underwood's paper was a clear and rapid survey of 
the general principles held by the evolutionists, and 
of the apparent antagonism of these principles to 
the teachings of the Bible and of Christianity. The 
conservation and correlation of forces—a truth than 
which none is more firmly established—overthrows 
the miracles of the Bible. The discrepancies ex- 
isting between the two accounts of the creation as 
found in Genesis cannot be reconciled. Whether the 
‘‘day” of Genesis be considered as an indefinite 
length of time or as a period of twenty-four hours, 
geology contains no evidence for the view of the 
creation as presented in the Bible. Evangelical re- 
ligion posits a God of infinite knowledge and gvod- 
ness, yet one who creates a world of evil ; evolution 
teaches the being of a self-existent Power which is 
revealed to consciousness under the forms of force 
and matter. Evangelical religion assumes that God 
interferes in the operation of the laws of nature ; 
evolution holds that force and matter are uniform 
and regular in their operations. Evangelical religion 
offers the belief that man after his creation suffered 
a fall into sin ; evolution implies that evil is non-ad- 
justment, Evangelical religion presents the doctrine 
that rescue from sin may be gained through Jesus 
Christ ; evolution is content with the assurance that 
salvation from evil is secured only by natural meth- 
ods. 

President Chadbourne followed in an incisive ad- 
dress which brought out several of the weak points 
in the theory of the evolutionists, and which indi- 


cated the present standing of the theory. For the 
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further study of evolution we need two sets of 
scholars; one of naturalists, the other of philosophers, 
The one will furnish the facts ; the other will offer 
the proper interpretation of these facts. Darwin 
collected a vast deal of valuable material, but he 
failed to reason correctly concerning it. Patient in- 
vestigation alone will prove or disprove the truth 
either of Darwinism or evolution. Accepting the 
belief that the globe was once a mass of gas, devoid 
of life, the question is by what method the globe has 
become what it now is. Christians believe in the su- 
pervision and intervention of an Almighty Power, and 
neither Darwin nor Huxley nor Lyell has presented 
one fact which overthrows this belief. The order of 
the creation indicated in Genesis is the order which 
modern science teaches. Geology as well as Gene- 
sis holds that there were six greatepochs. Although 
Professor Asa Gray was known over the world asa 
follower of Darwin yet he had made a remark which 
Darwin himself saw demolished his theory. It is the 
principle that variation has been along beneficial 
lines, 

At the close of President Chadbourne’s address 
Professor Gray himself, in a few remarks, cut into 
the heart of the whole discussion. Nature is either 
the outcome of mind, or mind is the outcome of 
nature. These are the only alternatives. The former 
has been more commonly held, at least till the begin- 
ning of the present generation. The question is, 
Has modern science proved the contrary? No. In 
response to the question, however, the naturalists 
have said nota little. They have presented many 
facts which help to make an answer. But the pres- 
ent demand is for the theologians to tell us what they 
think. ‘I, for one,”’ remarked Professor Gray, ‘‘ do 
not believe that after the matter has been thoroughly 
sifted the grounds of our faith in Jesus Christ are to 
be materially affected. The cause of Christianity 
will not suffer at the hands of physical science. We 
may be obliged to recast certain beliefs, but we may 
still be good Christians‘ and accept the religion of 
Christ as contained in the four Gospels.” 

It is worthy of mention that the views of Professor 
Gray, as well as of President Chadbourne, were re- 
ceived with great cordiality. Although the majority 
of clergymen may not be prepared to go so far as the 
Cambridge botanist—the acceptance of evolution— 
they are not only willing, but even eager, to know 
the evidence for the theory. The time when minis- 
ters scoffed and derided Darwin and his disciples has 


forever passed. 


NOTES. 


A correspondent complains of a statement in The Christian 
Union of Aug. 24 classing Kuenen among the ‘‘falee prophets” 
whose appearance Christ foretold in the 24th chapter of Mat- 
thew. He admits that Kuenen has renounced the supernat- 
ural as unproved and unprovable, but claims that thousands 
have done the same who have nothing but kind feelings ip 
their hearts, and who are co-operating with aud helping to 
sustain Christian churches throughout New England. The 
Christian Union did not assert that Kuenen or any other 
rejectors of the supernatural were bad men, or false, or 
fraudful, or malignant. It simply asserted that they were 
not teachers of Christianity. The essence of Christianity lies 
in its claim to be a supernaturally divine aid afforded to men 
as @ succor from sorrow, temptation and sia. If there is no 
such supernatural divine aid afforded to them, Christianity 
is false; the man who believes that no such aid is or has 
been afforded, however good, pure, honest, virtuous he may 
be, is certainly not a Christian teacher, and if he is teaching 
in a Christian pulpit, or in a Christian college, and under a 
Christian name, he is a false prophet ; that is, he is assuming, 
or allowing others to assume for him, an honored name while 
he is denying that which is essential to the system which 


' bears that name. A man may be a disciple of Jesus Christ 


and doubt the historical truthfulness of certain miracles,or 
the ecclesiastical definition of inspiration, revelation, and the 
like; but if he denies that Jesus Christ was sent from God to 
bring divine help and salvation to men, and that this divine 
help and salvation is really afforded to those who accept 
Jesus Christ as a Helper and Saviour, he denies the essential 
truth of Christianity, and declares it to be a false system 
which holds out a delusive hope to men. 


If Mr. Dow is not more accurate asa historian than as a 
critic, his history of the success of prohibition given in an- 
other column must be taken with caution. Last week's 
papers contain a report of a sermon by a Roman Catholic 
priest of Portland, Me., on drunkenness, fn which he tells 
his parishioners that they know of localities in that city where 
liquor can be obtained in every house; and the daily papers 
report, the same week, that there are 117 bar-rooms in Leav- 
enwarth, Kansas, which pay a city license as formerly, 104 
open bars in Topeka, and 70 in Achison. If this report is 
correct, prohibition is evidently still an experiment in Kan- 
eas. We hardly kcow how to understand Mr. Dow’s state- 
ment as to prohibition in England. Licenses are granted in 
that kingdom by officers appointed by the cities, and the 
conditions are fixed by Parliament. Sir Wilfrid Lawson has 
been trying for several years to get a law passed to give the 


people of each parish a right tu regulate the sale in their 
own parishes ; but this democratic and reasonable measure 
has not yet been carried. How, in view of these facts, are 
we to understand Mr. Dow's statement that the sale of liquor 
is abolished in 1,400 parishes in the Convocation of Canter- 
bury? Does he mean simply that the Sunday sale is prohib- 
ited? A successful movement for that purpose was inaugu- 
rated in many parts of Eugland, some time ago, by petitions 
which were signed by great numbers even of the laboring 
and drinking classes. 


There is a genera) impression, both in England and Amer- 
ica, that the English settlement of Rugby, Tenn., has in a 
measure unsettled itself, and remains an inert testimonial to 
the benevolent, albeit impracticable, intentions of Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, who founded the village October 5, 1880. 
That this is a wrong impression is shown by a circular upon 
the Hughes Public Library, issued by the librarian, in which 
an effort is made to correct the misapprehension by 
giving a statement of the really prosperous and 
thriving condition of the colony. This, however, is not 
the main object of the circular, which relates the inception, 
progress and present state of the ‘‘ Hughes Public Library,” 
the gift of the prominent publishers of Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia. and announces that it will be opened on 
the fifth of next month. There is a listof receipts and ex- 
penditures, the former showing a single subscription of 
twenty-five dollars from New York by the side of one 
thousand dollars from Boston, one hundred from Philadel- 
phia and five hundred from Cincinnati. About six hundred 
dollars is needed to complete the sum for estimated expendi- 
tures. 


Our Baptist exchanges are engaged in a warm discussion 
of the question whether the deposition from the ministry of 
George W. Reber by a Baptist Council in Indiana recently 
was @ legitimate act. The ‘‘ Baptist Nation,” of Washing- 
ton, calle it an ‘impertinent usurpation,” and the ‘‘Christian 
Index,” of Georgia, “‘ a ridiculous piece of usurpation.” The 
‘*Baptist Weekly " is neither so vigorous nor so explicit, but 
it is hardly doubtful that it bas this case in view in its edito- 
rial entitled, ‘‘A Dangerous Drift.” On the other hand, the 
‘*Examiner,” the ‘‘Watchman,” and the “Journal and 
Messenger,” all defend the Council. To an outsider it looks 
as though this dispute were chiefly one about words. Surely 
the Baptist ministers have a right to get together and de- 
clare themselves no lorger in fellowship with a specified 
clergyman and not responsible for his teaching; and this is 
all that they can do; all that the ministers of any denomina- 
tion can do. When the Methodists deposed Dr. Thomas, and 
the Presbyterians deposed Professor Swing, the deposed 
went on preaching just the same, only now no one is respon- 
sible for their teaching butthemselves. In a free country de- 
position no longer deposes. 


The trial of Dr. Potter, President of Union College, on 
charges preferred by members of the faculty, of falsehood 
and untrustworthiness, is the result of a quarrel of ten years’ 
standing. His appointment was obnoxious to a portion of 
the Faculty, and his administration has not conciliated his 
enemies. The decision of the Trustees is not decisive. They 
dismiss the charge of the Faculty and then request the resigna- 
tion of the President by a vote of 9 to 8. Governor Hoffman, 
who was not present, wrotea note saving that he should have 
voted in the nevative if present. It is still uncertain whether 
Dr. Potter will accede to this request and resign. The general 
fact is not doubtful that his administration has increased the 
financial means of the institution and the number of its stud- 
ents, but for some reason has not won the confidence of either 
students or Faculty. 


The ‘‘New York Herald” recommends the erection of a 
monster church in New York City, to be used especially in 
summer when many pastors are out of town. If rightly man- 
aged, with good music, and plain, direct, practical preaching, 
it would easily be filled all the year round. Mr. Kirkland’s 
Gospel tent in Brooklyn bas been full every night in the 
week. Our churches are not intended for the poorer 
classes; they are not located in the neighborhood of the 
poorer classes ; the expense of admission excludes the poorer 
classes. Why not build a people's church, hire a people's 
preacher, and inaugurate a people's service. Why not? 


It is hard work to keep track of our President's move- 
ments from day to day, as he manages to elude public dem- 
onstration and newspaper interference very cleverly. We 
hear of him one day in one place, the next in another, and 
we are content to know that he is enjoying bimeelf at a)! the 
loveliest seaside resorts of the East Coast,from Boston to Bar 
Harbor. 


Another Englishman of high position is coming to 
America. The poet, A. C. Swinburne, is considering a tour 
through this country to give aseries of readings. Let us 
hope, therefore, for a more dignified and refined representa- 
tive of British poesy than the apostle who is now in our 
midst. 


We sec ond the suggestion in the ‘‘ Lutheran Observer” for 
a change of Thanksgiving-day, transferring it from the fourth 
Thursday of November tothe month of October. The ‘ Ob- 
server " saye the first or second Thursday; we should say the 
third or fourth Thureday. 


Dr. H. M. Storrs is clearly not to be put on the retired list. 
The State St. Congregational Church of Portland and the 
First Presbyterian Church of Orange each calls him to a pas- 
torate. 


Oberlin College is to be congratulated on opening this Fall 
with a promise of the largest number of students in its his- 


tory. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry on any eubject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a replygither, 
through the colamns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

Aiming to take a litte trip to Europe next summer for three or 
four months, two or three things I desire to learn from you: 

1. Which of the parties would you go with, Tourjée’s, Cook's, 
Loomis’s or others, or neither? 

& Desiring to get the most from euch ‘a trip, what guide-books 
etc., should I secure and read beforehand ? 

3. Suggestions, ad libitum. Yours truly, 

ELKHART, Indiana. 

1. We have had no experience which enables us to decide 
between the various parties who make up companies for 
European travel. Some advantage is gained by going in 
one of these parties ; expenses are somewhat reduced, and 
the questions, What routes shall be taken, what hotels 
stopped at, etc., are largely settled for you. If you like to 
be taken over Europe by an experienced guide, go with one 
of these parties. If you like to decide for yourself from day 
to day where you will go and what you will do, to spend 
much time in seeing here and no time there, go inde- 
pendently. 

2. Appleton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and Harpers all 
publish good Guide Books ; which is the best depends largely 
upon the amount of time you have to spend and the extent 
of tour which you intend to take. Either one of these 
publications you can advantageously study beforehand or 
on the steamer. 

3. There are two ways of taking a European trip: you 
may spend four to six weeks in going from point to point on 
weli-traveled roads, seeing what everyone else sees, and 
coming back with a general knowledge of Europe, but not a 
knowledge of anything particular in Europe. If you mean 
to do this you will find Dr. Bellows’s ‘“‘ Old World In its New 
Face,” Dr. Field's ‘‘ From the Lakes of Killarney to the 
Golden Horn,” and Curtis Guild's ‘*‘ Over the Ocean ” useful 
books for previous study. You may, on the other hand, 
spend a greater part of your time at three or four points, 
making a somewhat careful study of them: you could spend 
profitably an entire summer in Scotland ; a ‘‘ season” in Lon- 
don ; a month in Paris; three months in Switzerland, and se 
on. To give a list of books valuable for study for such s 
tour would involve an elaborate catalogue. There is almost 
no end to them; e. g., Jacob Abbott's ‘‘ Summer in Scotland,” 
Augustus Hare's *‘ Walks in London,” and ‘‘ Days near 
Rome,” Whymper’s “Scrambles Amongst the Alps,” Tyn- 
dall’s ‘‘ Hours of Exercise in the Alps,” and the like. 

4. For practical suggestions note these: Wear old clothes 
on the steamer and leave them when you land ; eschew night 
traveling; take your meals regularly and take plenty of time 
for meals; ride second or third-class on expre@ trains and 
save your money; take lodgings in the great cities if you 
are going to stay more than a week; never go to the hotel 
that all Americans go to if you can find any other in the 
place; speak the language of the country as well as you 
can, and learn a little about it by your own blunders; carry 
light luggage ; cab fares are cheap, but many cab fares make 
a great hole in a small purse ; do not try to do too much and 
come home wearied with your vacation. 


W. M. D. 


In Paalm xlix., 14, 15, I find these words: “‘ Like sheep they are 
laid in the grave ; death shal! feed on them; and the upright shal! 
have dominion over them in the morning; and their beauty shall 
consume in the grave from their dwelling. But God will redeem 
my eou!l from the power of the grave; for he shall receive me.”’ 
What do you understand by the clause, “the upright shall have 
dominion over them in the morning”? Aside from all preconceived 
theories. does not the 15th verse clearly assert the doctrine of im- 
mortality? Does not David seem to have had a pretty clear idea of 
this subject? And are we not too prone to assume a greater degree 
of ignorance as to this point on the part of Ged’s ancient people 
than the facts of the case really justify? I. H. M, 

Do nat the two verses, Dan. xii., 2, 3, teach plainly that there isa 
future life? If not, what dothey mean? In all! the replies to Mr. 
Beecher’s remark ‘hat the Old Testament Scriptures nowhere teach 
a future life | have not seen that apy one has quoted either of these 
verses, or the reply of Christ to the Sadducees, whi@h to me seem 
most apt. D. 

Denver, Col. 

In both the passages referred to by our correspondents 
there is clearly the expression of a faith in or at least a hope 
of immortality; but in other passages written by prophep 
in the same epoch there is clearly an expression of despair 
in death, in various utterances which declare that there is 
silence in the grave, and those who go down into the grave 
shall not praise God, and that there is no device in the grave, 
and the like. The truth seems to be that all nations, except 
the most degraded and besotted, have had a glimmering 
notion of a future life, and this became in the higher expe- 
riences of the more spiritual prophets in the Old Testam@nt 
times a vivid hope, and sometimes an inspiring faith; ut 
the truth of immortality was not brought to light, so as to 
take away despair from death and give the believers victory 
over it, until Jesus Christ bronght life and immortality to 
light. 


David often prays for the destruction of his enemies ; does be 
recognize the duty of loving the sinner and hating his sin? If not, 
why not? If so, was he prompted by ignorance, malevolence, self- 
interest, or zeal for the honor of God, or by all these motives acting 
on him simultaneously? 

It is impossible to reconcile the imprecatory psalms with 
the Sermon on the Mount if we suppose that David was an 
amanuensis who wrote what God dictated. If Christ's con» 
mand, ** Biesas them that curse you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you,” is divine, then 
David's prayer, ‘* Let the iniquity of his fathers be remem- 
bered with the Lord, and let not the sin of his mother be 
blotted out,” is not a divine prayer. But David lived at an 
age of the world when it was universal for each man to 
avenge his own wrongs; and having more than once the 


opportunity to inflict vengeance he refused, and respained 
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his hand from violence, and poured ont his surcharged heart 
before God in.prayer. This was the first step toward self- 
control; it was the first lesson in the school of life. The 
second lesson taught was to control the heart from desiring 
revenge, and this is the lesson which Christ teaches. We 
are to follow Christ, not David. Still we may well learn a 
lesson from David. When our hearts are fall of indignation 
against injustice and wrong inflicted upon us, we shall do 
well to open up that experience before God in prayer. David 
was forgiving in action, but vengeful in devotion; we are 
vengeful in action and forgiving in devotion. David is in 
this a model worthy of our study and even of our imitation, 
until we can rise high enough to imitate the higher example 
of the prayer, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

I wish to make a etudy of the world’s great teachers and masters 
with a view of preaching a series of sermons showing that Christ is 
superior to all other teachers and masters and reformere—and Cc >n- 
sequently the Christian religion the one religion of all religione. 
Now can you give me a list of works bearing directly on th's subject ; 
also anytlLing that will be of use in accomplishing my object. 

An anewer through column to “Inquiring Friends” or by letter 
will oblige. L. 

Newark, N. J. 

The best treatise for your purpose probably is ‘ Hard- 
wicke’s “‘ Christ and Other Masters.” (Macmillan & Co.) 
Other treatises well worth your examination are ‘‘ The Relig- 
ions of the World and their Kelations to Christianity,” by 
F. D. Maurice (Macmillan & Co.), ‘‘ Conflict of Christianity 
with Heatheniam,” by Dr. wv. Ublhorn (Scribners), The 
Beginnings of Christianity,” by Prof. Geo. D. Fisher (Scrib- 
ners), *‘ Religions before Christ,” by E. Pressense (T. & T. 
Clark of Edinburgh). The best brief account of pagan relig- 
ions, singularly lucid and generally impartial and trustworthy, 
is James Freeman Clarke's ‘‘ Ten Great Religious" (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Please tell me the best book to read in reply tv Paine’s “ Age of 
Reason.” I want one that wi'l reason the question out with him 
and answer his objections clearly and squarely. J. F. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The best answer to Paine’s “‘ Age of Reason ™ is a reading 
of the Bible itself, and a compliance with its plain, simple 
and practical directions. None of the answers published at 
the time, and taking up his objections one by one, are par- 
ticularly worthy of study. There are, however, numberless 
excellent treatises on the evidences of Christianity, giving 
affirmative reasons for believing in its truth. Among the 
modern treatises of this kind may be specially recommended 
‘* The Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century,’’ 
by Albert Barnes (Harpers); ‘‘ The Logic of Christian Evi- 
dences,” by Prof. G. F. Wright (W. F. ,Draper, Andover); 
** The Supernatural Origin of Christianity,” by Prof. George 
P. Fisher (Charles Scribner's Sons), and ‘‘The Evidences of 
Christianity,” by C. P. Maclivaine. 


Do the mest learned of Baptist ministers nse the word immersed 
in place of baptized in'the ceremony before baptizing applicants— 
thus: ** He that believeth and is immersed shall be saved, etc.” 

J. L. 

There is a difference of opinion and of usage in the 
Baptist Church in this respect; all Baptists are agreed that 
immersion is the only true form of baptism, but probably 
only a minority of the denomination are in favor of substi- 
tuting, either in the translation of the Scriptures or in the 
church ceremoniale, the word immerse for the word baptize. 


PROHIBITION NO CURE. FOR INTEM- 
PERANCE. 
By tHe Hon. Neat Dow. 

To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

.\IR: Will you kindly afford me a little space in 
ta your columns for a brief reply to Lyman Abbott, 
who, in your number of August 31, says that prohibi- 
tion is no remedy for intemperance. It seems to me 
a great pity that men should undertake to instruct the 
p2ople upon the great problem, how to relieve society 
from the infinite evils coming from intemperance, 
with no knowledge of the history of the temperance 


_ reform and of its present situation. 


Temperance workers, the world over, are now ad- 
dressing themselves to the solution of this most im- 
portant question as never before, end everywhere they 
look upon prohibition as the only remedy for the tre- 
mendous sin, shame, and crime of drunkenness. By 
other methods, intemperance may be diminished and 
temporarily checked, but no permanent reform in this 
matter can be obtained except by putting away temp- 
tation to indulgence in strong drink. Such, I think, 
is the current of belief among intelligent temperance 
workers everywhere. In the United Kingdom and its 
dependencies, as well as in this country, temperance 
work is carried on with the same system and persis- 
tence that are seen in the conduct of the foreign and 
home missionary work, and everywhere its friends 
regard prohibition as the only possible permanent 
remedy for the horrors of intemperance. 

It is not modest in any one who knows nothing of 
the prohibition movement, of its preseut position and 
of its present rerults, to put his opinion in the matter 
in opposition to the convictions of the great body of 
temperance workers of every country where the tem- 


perance cause exists. Father Mathew, after having al- 


most entirely changed the habits of his countrymen as 
to the use of strong drink, saw all the fruit of his 
labor slipping away, and lamented that when he had 
an overwhelming public opinion on his side it had not 


~ 


occurred to him to obtain a law of prohibition, which 
he could have done easily at that time. As the result 
of his labors, ‘‘ publics ” were closed for want of pat- 
tronage, and breweries and distilleries were abandoned 
and went to decay. But Father Mathew lived to see 
the liquor trade spring up and flourish once more in 
all its departments, and his statue stands to-day in 
a small public square in Cork surrounded on every side 
by grog-shops. 

Now the Irish temperance people go for prohibition, 
and have obtained it for one day in seven—the Sab- 
bath—with wonderful results for good. This great 
success stimulated the Welsh temperance workers to 
move for the same measure, which they have at last 
obtained, and the English temperance-workers are 
now actively carrying on the agitation for it, which 
they will certainly obtain in the near future. Scotland 
had obtained Sunday prohibition many years before it 
was adopted in Ireland. In all these instances the 
measure has had a wonderful effect in diminishing 
drunkenness among the people. 

In the ecclesiastical division of England called the 
Convocation of Canterbury there are more than four- 
teen hundred parishes where the liquor traffic has 
been prohibited for many years, and where it does not 
exist. In the Convocation of York there are also 
many parishes of which the same thing is true. 
There are many other localities in England and 
Scotland where the liquor traffic is prohibited. 
Among these is the Shaftesbury Park estate and two 
other large districts in London, and large districts in 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester. The Earl of 
Zetland, the Duke of Argyll and Sir Wilfred Lawson 
have excluded the drink traflic from their Jarge estates, 
and other noblemen have done the samething. Sir 
Titus Salt many years ago banished the traffic from 
Saltaire, a large manufacturing town in Yorkshire. 
Jonathan G. Richardson, a Friend, has done the same 
thing for the great linen manufacturing town in Ire- 
land, Besbrook, and from all his other large estates, and 
the proprietors of a large district of County Tyrone— 
sixty-two square miles—in Ireland, nine miles from 
Dungannon, have done the same thing. 

The happy results of the prohibitive policy adopted 
in these localities have stimulated the people of Eng- 
land to demand prohibition through local option for 
the whole Kingdom, and the House of Commons, by 
increasing majorities, has twice adopted a resolution 
in favor of such a measure, and Mr. Gladstone has 
pledged the government to introduce a bill responding 
to the demand. Lord Brougham, in the few last years 
of his life, was a firm advocate of this policy, as is 
Cardinal Manning, the Bishop of Exeter, the Archbishop 
of York, Bishop Wilberforce, and many other digni- 
taries of the English Church and many of the foremost 
public men of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, 
and fully half the members of the present Administra- 
tion. Carlyle was a warm friend of this policy. 

Lyman Abbott seems to think that the policy of pro- 
hibition adopted in any community will not help the 
movement against intemperance, nor make the locality 
sober, peaceful, prosperous and happy. An intelligent 
man might say this without discredit if the question 
was to come up now for the first time, not having been 
determined anywhere by actual experiment for a long 
time in successful operation. Dr. Lardner declared 
that ocean steam navigation was impossible; he said 
no vessel could be constructed capable of carrying fucl 
enough for an ocean voyage. Many intelligent men 
believed that ocean telegraph cables could not possibly 
transmit a message, because they could not be insu- 
lated. Sir Humphrey Davy said that to attempt il- 
lumination by gas would be as absurd as a scheme for 
illumination by bottled moonshine. These men ex- 
pressed an opinion in relation to projects not yet proved 
by actual experiment. Mr. Abbott assumes to pronounce 
against prohibition after an actual trial of it for more 
than thirty-one years, and in a great many localities 
for more than a quarter of a century, in every one of 
which the proofs of its success are as abundant and 
conclusive as those in favor of the projects I have 
named. 

I do not see how an intelligent man, uninfluenced by 
appetite, interest, passion or prejudice, can be willing 
to pronounce a decided opinion upon any great public 
question while in entire ignorance of it. I believe this 
is the only question on which such men will do it. 
The Republican party of Maine, atits annual State 
Conventions for many years, has pronounced emphat- 
ically in favor of prohibition. In 1878 the resolve was: 

Temperance among the people may be greatly promoted by wise 
prohibitory legislation as well as by all those moral agencies which 
have secured us beneficent results ; and it is a source of congratula- 
tion that the principle of prohibition which has always been upheld 
by Repablicans is now concurred in by so large a majority of the 


people that it is no longer a party question, the Democrats having 
for several years declined to contest and dispute it. 


In 1879 : 


We recognize temperance as a cause which has conferred the 
greatest benefit on the State, and we sustain the principle of pro- 


hibition, which in ite operation has so largely suppressed liquor 


selling and added incalculably to the sum of virtue and prosperity 
among the people. 

In 1880 : 

Experience has demonstrated the wisdom of the policy of pro- 
hibition as an auxiliary of temperance and as contributing to the 
material wealth, happiness and prosperity of the State; and we 
refer with confidence and pride to our undeviating support of the 
same as ove of the cardinal principles of the Republican party of 
Maine. 

There was no convention in 1881, but in June, 1882, 
the Convention was the largest ever held in Maine by 
any party, there being present more than thirteen hun- 
dred delegates from every county in the State, and this 
is the Resolve: 

In 1882: 

We refer with confidence and pride to the genera! record of the 
Repnblican patty in support of the policy of prohibiting the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors, the wisdom and efficiency of which iegisia- 
tion in promoting the moral and materia! interests of Maine have been 
dem »nstrated through the practical! annihilation of that traffic ina large 
portion of the State; and we favor euch legislation and such en- 
forcement of law as will secure to every portion of our territory free- 
dom from that traffic. We further recommend the submission to the 
people of a constitutional prohibitory amendment. 

Mr. Blaine, in a recent campaign letter on the issues 
of Maine politics, writes: . 

But the people of Maine are industrions and provident, and wise 
laws have aided them. They are sober, earnest and thrifty. Intem- 
perance has steadily decreased in the State since the first emactment 
of the prohibitory law, until now it can be said with truth that there 
is no equal number of people in the Anglo-Saxon world among whom 
so small amount of intoxicating liquor is consumed as among the 
six hundred and fifty thousand Inhabitants of Maine. 

Some time ago a Russian man of war was moered 
several weeks in one of the ports of Maine. The At- 
torney-General made a visit of ceremony to Count 
Grippenburg, the commander, who said in course of 
cooversation : 

I never saw anything so wonderful as your Maine law. We allow 
our men to go on shore freely, and they come on board at night 
sober and happy. If liquors were sold on shore we should not allow 
them to go there, as they would become dronk, would insult your 
people and make enemies of them. It is a great pleasure and benefit 
to them to go on shore, and I like to have them do so. Oh! I assure 
you, I never saw anything so wonderful as your Maine law. 


Now the great States of Kansas and Iowa have 
solemnly and emphatically prohibited the liquor traffic 
by Constitutional Amendment, and the agitation forthe 
same thing is now active and earnest in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and in several other States 
including Maine. Vermont and New Hampshire have 
prohibition. Many towns in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island have it also. Nearly half the 
counties in Maryland and several localities in New 
Jersey prohibit that traffic. Illinois has prohibition in 
twenty-four counties, Georgia in forty-two counties, 
and in Kentucky are over four-hundred localities— 
districts, towns, cities—that have prohibition, and no 
place has been known to go back on that policy. 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Missouri, have prohibition in 
many districts. In Tennessee, all territory within four 
miles of a school is under prohibition, and in Boston the 
traffic is prohibited within two hundred feet of aschool- 
house. Half of New Brunswick, including its capital, 
the city of Fredericton, has prohibition, and the whole 
of Prince Edward Isiand with its 100,000 people. Many 
districts in the Province of Ontario have also prohib- 
ited the traflic, and the whole of Manitoba. But Lyman 
Abbott does not approve the policy of prohibition and 
thinks it cannot belp the temperance cause. What a 
pity that all those people should differ with him upon 
that matter, and spend so much time, labor, money, and 
anxious care, in pursuing a measure which in his view 
will not contribute to the sobriety of communities that 
adopt it, nor to their moral and material prosperity 
and welfare.* 


[*We reprint from The Christian Union of August 31 the 
paragraph from Lyman Abbott's Chautauqua speech to 
which Mr. Dow refers, that our readers may see for them- 
selves whether be has correctly apprehended and fairly 
represented it, or not : 


Worse foe to American institutions than superstition, 
with all its power; worse foe to American institutions 
than ignorance, with all its capabilities of being misled 
and used by designing men, is intemperance; and in 
some way, by some method, we must learn how to 
solve the problem to make our nation intelligent, and 
to make our nation tem te. We shall not solve that 
problem by prohibition. I hold, indeed, that it is the t 
of the community to do everything necessary for 
own self-protection and its own perpetuation. There 
is absolutely nothing that the community may not do 
in its own self-preservation. When the war cloud rises 
in the horizon, the nation comes into your homes; it lays 
ite hand upon your husband ; it drags him away from your 
roof; it puts him in the tented field against his will and 
t to do it for its own 
ation. I hold that the nation has a right 
to shut up any shop, to interfere with any industry, real or 
imaginary, to stop the wheels of any business, to do whatso- 
ever it will to protect itself from destruction; and no man 
bas 4 t to stand up and say: My rights are interfered 
with. Sut all that prohibition can do is to prevent the flow 
and flood of temptation while the work of tem ce 
is being carried forward, and carried on, and carried under. 
oe ten two or three weeks ago @ sentence from a Meth- 


igious newspaper: ‘‘ The saloons have disappeared 


had met in the course of my life. at Mr. 
said on this platform last night is true. Prohibition 

ough ; extirpation, annihilation. And annihilation 
only when man himself is transformed 


can about 
and redeemed. What is intemperance? Intemperance is the 
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dominion of the animal over the spiritual. When a man ‘s 
intemperate bis animal nature is at the top, and his spiritual 
and intellectual nature is at the bottom, and never can you 
cure intemperance except by turning him be mip down, or 
rather upside up, for he is upside down already, and putting 
the spiritual and intellectual at the top and the animal at 
the bottom. You may get his pledge; that may help you. 
You may turn him from the liquor shop; that may help you. 
But when you have razed the liquor shop to the ground, aod 
secured his pledge, and done all else, the work is still undone, 
unless self-control has been wrought into his soul by the 
power of a living Christ. There are not two Savioars in the 
world; ove from intemperance and one from all other sips. 
lntemperance isa sin, and for it and from it there is but one 
salvation ; thatof the divine power of God threugh the Lord 
Jesus Christ working in the hearts and the lives of men.) 


SERMONS ON SUN DIALS. 


By tur Rev. Paxton Hoop. 

HAVE been fond of noticing in my traveling 

through the villages of Old England the innumer- 
able fancies which, in various places, have been asso- 
ciated with the course and flight ef the hours. Some- 
times, as in Brighton churchyard, what was once a 
conspicuous fand elevated dial-stone is altogether ob- 
literated, broken and defaced ; but, very often, in the 
most favorable place in the old churchyard still stands 
the sun dial, once almost as essential as the spire or 
the tower. Sometimes as we go through a village, 
as in Marlborough, we see the sun dial over a shop; 
sometimes in the market-place, giving} notice to the 
trader, as in the more sacred inclosure of the church- 
yard it had assumed the office of the preacher; some- 
times I have seen it on the walls of the feudal castle; 
sometimes I have found an elegant sun dial in the 
glades of the park—usually over the old grammar 
school, or college porch, or on some part of the old 
abbey or monastery wall—and generally bearing some 
device or motto, homely, vernacular, -classical, or 
Scriptural. We who, like Jaques, keep ‘‘our dial in 
our poke” have dispensed with the great need our 
fathers had for these singular and ancient time pieces, 
nor do we think it necessary by them to preach a ser- 
mon to the passers by. It may be hoped they did 
not always preach in vain. 

Sometimes these old sun dials, like people who 
give very good advice, were yet very surly in 
their way of giving it. On the dial of a house 
at High Lane, near Dixley, in Cheshire, is the in- 
scription, also to be found on other dials, ‘‘ Begone 
about your business,” concerning which not very 
civil, if very good and faithful warning, a story is 
told. The dial was removed many years since from 
the Inner Temple, London, snd when it was put up 
there some discussion took place among the benchers 
as to the motto it shculd bear. The benchers agreed 
to hold a meeting at acertain hour in the library to 
determine the matter, and the artist was to send a 
messenger to inquire the result of their discussion. 
But the benchers forgot all about the matter, and 
when one_messenger came he found in the library only 
across old gentleman poring over a book. “ Please, 
sir,” said the messenger, ‘‘ I’m come for the motto for 
the sun dial.” ‘* What?” said the testy old student. 
“Begone about your business.” Away went the mes- 
senger and gave this word to his master, and he, 
either by mistake or desigr, engraved it in large let- 
ters under the dial: ‘‘ Begone about your business.” 
The benchers, however, when they saw it, deter- 
mined that no motto could be more appropriate, 
and chance had done their work for them bet- 
ter perhaps than they could have done it for them- 
selves, 80 there it remains. Time is surly, and does, 
in fact, tell us to do what we do quickly. Even when 
not surly, sun dials are often very plain-spoken; they 
often remind of opportunities which may be made or 
lost. Over the old schoo!-house at Guilsborough, in 
Northamptonshire, is inscribed ‘‘ Fronte capillata, post 
est occasio calea” Ooportunity has hair in front, and is 
bald behind,” which is indeed only another rendering 
of the well-known proverb, ,“‘Take time by the fore- 
lock "—or that other most constantly repeated motto, 
not only for the sun dial but for the household clock, 
“ Tempus Fugit,” or, as a friend of ours is fond of ren- 
dering it, ‘‘ Zempus Fidgets,” ‘‘ Time flies.” Time is, of 
course, the teacher on fhe dial. ‘‘ 7empus edaz rerum,” 
“Time is the devourpr of all things,” is another of 
these speaking mottoes>. Other dials carry the inscrip- 
tion ‘* Tide and time tarry for ne man.” I have seen 
one inscription over Heslington Hall, near York, and 
on a dial in High Street, Lewes, “Carpe Diem”"— 
“Snatch the day;” and, in Austin Friars, London, 
“ Docet umbra”—** The shadow teaches ;" and on other 
dials, ‘‘Dum spectas fugit hora” Whilst thou art look- 
ing the hour is flying;” and upon a sun dial overa 
cottage at Bishopthorpe, near York, ‘‘ 7empus labile” 
Slippery time.” 

I have liked to notice that many dials appear to bear 
the testimony of gratitude. That is a common inscrip- 
tion, Horas non numero nisi serenas”—‘‘I only reckon the 
bright hours”; and another inscription like this is: 
‘ Horam sole volente nego”—*' I refuse to tell the hour 
when the sun is unwilling to shine.” How different 


such expressions from those indulged by many people 


who seem to reckon life only from its shadows, and 


never acknowledge the hours of sunshine. And that 
was a famous motto of Geneva, and which also appears 
over many garden walls and castle gates: ‘‘ /’ust tene- 
bras luz"—** After darkness light,” or that other form 
of it: ‘* Post tenebras spero lucem”—“ After darkness I 
hope for light.” The sun dial is indeed useless save in 
the light. Walking through the churchyard by night 
among the graves the very dial itself is like the silent 
dead. Overhead there are the rolling masses of the 
black clouds, cecasionally the silver ‘ight of the moon 
gleaming from behind their vei!, and the sun dial re- 
vealing nothing, explaining nothing; but when to. 
morro w’s sun shall shine ::pon it nothing will be plainer 
than the information it will give: so is it with man’s 
individual consciousness; it is a sun dial by moon- 
light; and if man would know himself it must be by 
information given to him from sources beyond himself. 

Some dials seem to be very modest; on one dial in 
England is the inscription, ‘‘ I, also, am under author- 
ity ;” and a French dial bears the inscription, ‘‘ Sine 
sole sileo,” ‘‘l am silent without the san ;” for the dial, 
however costly its carving, has no worth in itself, 
only when the remote sun touches it with his wonder- 
ful finger does it become of value. 

Oo the other hand, some sun dials have a strong 
way of asserting their own infallibility: thus, on one 
we read, ‘‘ The maker may err, the iron may err, I never 
err;” although I remember the story of a clergyman 
who, entering the churchyard, said to the parish clerk, 

** What is the time by the dial ?” 

“Well, sir,” said the clerk, “‘the dial is half past 
ten, but I think it must be a little fast, formy watch 
is only ten minutes past ten.” 

Ah, that parish clerk! There is many another, in 
a far higher place than his, who would set the time 
by his own capricious watch rather than the uner- 
ring light of the skies : 


The artificial dial 
That striketh ten or eleven,” 
instead of, 


“ That older one 
That stands in the light of nature's san 
And takes its time from heaven.” 

Some of these sun dials rouse to action; at Ells- 
worth, near Cambridge, and in Dennington at Suffolk, 
dials say ‘‘ Mor Nor”—‘*Soon comes night”; and a 
wise old dial at Ellerslie, near Chichester, says ‘*Vudla 
dies sine linea”—‘*‘ No day without its mark”; and in 
the churchyard at Northallerton, the fine old motto 
“Ora et labora,”—* Pray and labor”; another says 
** Axpice ut axpicias”—** See that you see ;” while some 
dials become even metaphysical in their reflections, as 
over the porch of Eastlake Church, in Nottinghamshire, 
is yesterday's to-morrow”; while, in the very 
last place in which we could find ourselves in a meta- 
physical mood, over the custom house of the Splugen 
Pass, near Campo Dolcino, we read on the dial, ‘‘(‘um 
umbra nihil, sine umbra nihil’—‘‘ With the shade 
nothing, without the shade nothing.” Such are a few, 
and but a very few, of the hints by which our most an 
cient fathers attempted to extract the wisdom of life 
from the flying hours. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GREAT 
PREACHERS. - 


By tne Rey. Ray Patmwer, D.D. 
DR. LYMAN BEECHER. 
SECOND PAPER. 


N 1826 Dr. Lyman Beecher was called from his 
Litchfield charge to the new Hanover Church in 
Boston. When he had come to be a resident in Bos- 
ton and had entered into the various forms of pastoral 
tabor, his personal character and peculiarities of 
course became the occasion of close observation and 
much criticism. There was nothing conventional 
about him, either in the pulpit or out of it; but all was 
spontaneous and natural—that is, according to his 
individual nature— which made;him original and 
fresb, and a man to be noted. But he seldom, 
I think, offended even Boston fastidiousness by 
what were regarded as his oddities, for he was 
equally remarkable for good nature and good 
sense.- Dr. Taylor of New Haven used to say, when 
his students went out to preach, and were complained 
of for broaching their theological shiboleths, *‘ Oh, 
yes! My students are a great deal worse Taylorites 
thanI am!” So it may doubtless be truly said that 
some of Dr. Beecher’s sons have been far more remark- 
able for Beecherisms than their father. It must be 
admitted, however, that they came honestly by a dis- 
like to be put in leading strings or under rules. There 
was often acertain fascination in Dr. Beecher’s utter for- 
getfulness of ordinary conventionalities, sc that they 
even heightened the effect of what were intrinsically 
some of his best sayings and doings. I will give the 
following illustration : 
In the deep religious interest which gathered so 
many to Christ under Dr. Beecher’s labors in the Har- 
over Church, his weekly Tuesday evening lecture in 


the vestry or chapel was not less characteristic in 
some respects, perhaps even more interesting, than the 
Sabbath service. He there came into close contact 
with those whose hearts had been most deeply touched, 
or were just becoming susceptible to the truth; and 
without any written discourse he spoke out of the full- 
ness of his fecling at the moment, and often with an 
eloquence which he never surpassed elsewhere. On 
going in one evening to this lecture I found the room, 
as usual, filled, and just then waiting for the minister, 
who was a little late. In a few moments he came in 
with his usual quick step, and passed to the small plat- 
form on which the table stood with Bible and hymn- 
book, and directly back of which was a wide window 
let into the heavy stone wall and forming a deep re- 
cess. As the doctor passed up by the place where the 
deacons sat, he said in a low but audible tone, 
** Deacon L , will you commence the meeting?” 
The deacon at once proceeded to read ahymn. Mean- 
time Dr. Beecher took his seat at the table, and with- 
out seeming to notice audience or proceedings began 
to feel in one pocket after another as if in search of 
something. At length he preduced a letter which had 
evidently been opened and read. This he laid before 
him, and on the back of it, with complete absorption 
of manner, began to make notes with his pencil. 
When the singing was finished and Deacon L-—— 
said, ‘‘ Let us pray,” and the people rose, the doctor 
in apparent unconsciousness rose also, but imme- 
diately turned to the window recess and seated himself 
sidewise to the audience on the base of that, and put- 
ting up one foot, placed the letter on his knee, and went 
on making his notes through the prayer; at the close 
of which, when the audience sat, he resumed his seat 
at the table with the same abstracted air, and went on 
using his pencil while the second hymn was sung. 
When they were singing the last stanza of this he put 
his pencil in his pocket and smoothed out his letter as 
he laid it on the open Bible. Then he rose, announced — 
his text and preached in his highest strain of elo- 
quence. He was addressing those who were in immi- 
nent peril by their indecision at the very point where 
their destiny was likely to be finally determined ; and 
afier pressing them to make a prompt and last decision, 
he exclaimed : 


Imagine yourselves standing on an open plain. There, a little 
way off, you ree raised a lofty beacon pole ; and from the top of 
that a broad flag is fying ; and you hear, coming out of ita waving 
folda, like the awful biast of a trumpet, a warning voice that cries, 
“Away! Away! Keprobation! Reprobation! Reprobation!” 
Will you dare to go nigh that piace ? 


Each repetition of the word ‘“‘reprobation,” pro- 
nounced with a clear ringing tone and an intense 
downward inflection, was emphasized by a quick, 
firm stamp of the foot, which echoed throughout the 
room. The effect, as he delivered the words, was 
wonderful. Such passages were frequent in his best 
extemporaneous addresses; and I could never myself 
bear one of them without feeling a nervous shiver go 
over me from head to foot. I said this once to Dr. 
Beecher, after his return from the West. ‘‘ Ah, yes,’ 
he answered with much emotion, the tears filling his 
eyes, ‘‘all my best things died on my lips.” 

It was about this time that I heard Dr. Beecher make 
one of his most remarkable addresses, in the Hanover 
Church, at some special evening service relating to 
foreign missions, | think a monthly concert. The 
Doctor had been standing, not in the pulpit, but on 
the platform in front of it, before the communion 
table. Aftersinging and prayer, and perhaps remarks 
from some other persons, he rose to speak himself; 
contrary to his habit holding a leaf or two of paper in 
his hand, on which, evidently, a part at least of his 
matter was written. He commenced a reply to those 
who objected to foreign missions on the ground that 
they had really accomplished very little. After pro- 
ceeding afew moments in the way of introduction, 
and finding, on referring to the notes in his hand, that 
the pulpit lights were too far above him, he ascended 
about half way up the pulpit stairs till he was near 
the lighi, and then facing the audience poured forth 
& speech so overwhelming in its argument and elo- 
quence that it became quite memorable. This was 
the speech in which, exclaiming, ‘‘Turn back, then, 
the wheels of time,” he pictured the condition of the 
world as it would be were the evangelizing labors of 
the preceding half century all obliterated. It was 
terse, graphic, full of facts, convincing, irresistible. 
It was printed, I think, by the American Board, and 
widely read, and was afterwards inserted in one or 
more of the higher reading-books for schools as a speci- 
men of masterly eloquence. I regret that I retain no 
copy of it. 

I must give one more example of the power of Dr. 
Beecher’s eloquence which 1s altogether too good to 
be omitted. It is connected with Faneuil Hall, where 
80 many orators have won fresh laurels. Arrange- 
ments had been made under the auspices of the 
Messrs. Everett—Alexander H., and Edward—for a 
great meeting in the old Cradle of Liberty in favor of 
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the abolishment of imprisonment for debt. Daniel | 
Webster was to come on from Washington as the chief 
speaker on the occasion, A. H. Everett was to pre- 
side, and a great impression was anticipated. On 
the morning of the day on which the meeting was to 
come off, however, a letter was received from Mr. 
Webster, saying that a case which he was engaged to 
argue before before the Supreme Court at Washington 
was called for that day; and of course that he could 
not come. Here was a great dilemma. What should 
be done? After much and earnest consultation among 
the leaders it was agreed that there was no one in the 
city who could take Mr. Webster’s place, and prevent 
a great popular disappointment, but Dr. Beecher, 
whose name just then filled the city, and who had 
some years before published an able discourse on 
the subject that was going to be discussed. So Mr. 
A. H. Everett, one of the most eminent in the anti- 
orthodox party at the time, was sent to Dr. Beecher. 
He accordingly called on him, and very courteously 
did the errand; saying that they were in astrait through 
which no one else could bring them. As I heard 
the story at the time, the Doctor quietly said, ‘‘I can’t 
come, Mr. Everett; I have an inquiry meeting to- 
night.” But Mr. Everett urged, and finding that the 
deacons could at least begin the inquiry meeting he 
suggested, and it was at last arranged, that Dr. Beecher 
should speak at an early stage of the meeting and be 
allowed after speaking to retire. 

The appointed hour found Faneuil Hall filled to its 
utmost capacity. Mr. Everett as presiding officer 
stated the object of the meeting, and the necessary 
detention of the great orator to whom they always 
delighted to listen, adding that it was with great satis- 
faction that he was able to present to them one who 
was known to have been long interested in the sut- 
ject, and whose name was sure to secure their atten- 
tion—the Rev. Dr. Beecher of Boston. The announce- 
ment was greeted with great applause, and the Doctor 
commenced his speech. He was justin his element. 
The extraordinariness of the occasion fully roused 
him. He at once took hold of the sympathies of the 
audience, and with argument and wit and pathos, and 
brilliant rhetoric, bore them on triumphantly, and he 
was to the last cheered, and ended amidst tumultuous 
demonstrations. 

The moment silence was restored, and while Dr. 
Beecher was putting on his overcoat, a man rose in a 
conspicuous position and said, on being recognized by 
the presiding officers as Mr. B——, ‘‘I came here, Sir, 
to-night intending to offer some remarks on this subject, 
and I have nothing to object to most that the reverend 
gentleman has said. But, sir, when I hear a man pro- 
fessing to advocate principles which all his life-time he 
has been laboring to overthrow—” The instant it was 
seen that he intended a personal attack on Dr. Beecher 
his voice was drowned in a yell of disapprobation in 
which nothing for some time could be heard. Mr. Everett 
stood up and beckoned, and gradually restored order, 
when Mr. B—— commenced again and attempted to 
repeat the same sentence, but was overwhelmed 
with cries of ‘‘Shame!” ‘‘ Put him out!” “ Throw 
him over!” and the tumult was complete. Mr. B—— 
then subsided. He was the same man who had inter- 
rupted the service at Park Street, as I have mentioned. 
By this time Dr. Beecher, who had not made haste to 
put on his coat, started to go out, and round after 
round of cheers and plaudits followed him to the 
street. Few men surely could have performed such a 
feat. It was just like Dr. Beecher, and was the sort of 
thing he eminently enjoyed. 

It does not seem to me that full justice has been done 
Dr. Beecher as the most conspicuous example of popu- 
lar eloquence and leadership in the New England pul- 
pit of the last generation. He began to lose power 
earlier than might have been expected. Those who 
heard him only after he was perhaps sixty did not 
hear him at his best, except in now and then an 
instance. When he went to the West he could, of 
course, but partly carry with him the prestige and 
éclat which he had won in the East in his golden years; 
and atthe time of his death years of infirmity had 
separated him by a considerable period from his chief 
battlefields and his grand successes. His imperfectly 
digested autobiography, and other sources, furnish 
good materials, and some competent hand should 
prepare @ monograph in which would be presented a 
careful analysis and illustration of his power as a 
preacher, and an estimate of his genius as a strategist 
and leader of men, and of his influence on the condition 
of the orthodox churches of New England at the 
critical period of the great controversy in which he | 
bore so prominent a part. Having heard him in some 
of the best efforts of his prime, with the enthusiasm of 
& young man looking forward to the ministry, I can 
truly say that I received from him more stimulating 
and inspiring impulses than from any other man. 
Many others I am sure could have said the same; bat 


most of them have now followed him up to the etermal 
service and joy. 


SPIKENARD. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. 


HAT was that box of spikenard, Lord, 
Which Mary brought, and at thy feet 
Broke, and the ointment on thee poured, 
ad _The while Thou sat’st with them at meat ? 


The house with the sweet smell was filled, 
And all the chambers of the years 

Are fragrant with those odors spilled, 
And tender with that dew of tears. 


Oh, Lord! do I not likewise bring 
Before thee, as I lowly kneel, 

My costly grief—that hidden thing— 
And for thee only break the seal ? 


Thou seest, human as thou art, 
Yet glorified in God again, 
The broken box—a human beart, 
The precious oil—its chrism of pain ! 


THE ANOINTING OF JESUS.' 
By Lyman 


» Beets over the Mount of Olives, east of Jerusalem, 
still remain the ruins of what was once the de- 
lightful suburban vilage of Bethany. Here lived 
a family whose fame has been perpetuated by the 
simple fact of their friendship for the friend- 
less Jesus of Nazareth. Of the household little 
is known, yet enough to give us a tolerably dis- 
tinct picture of its character. They were evidently 
in good c:rcumstances. The father was a leper, and 
either was dead or exiled from his home by that inex- 
orable law of Judaism which allowed no leper to live 
among the well. The two sisters lived alone with their 
brother Lazarus. They were curiously contrasted 
characters: Martha was a thrifty, energetic, busy, 
bustling housekeeper ; Mary was a woman of tender, 
poetic, meditative temperament. Both loved the 
Lord. Martha showed her love by getting up a supper 
for him when he visited them, and by serving at the 
table ; Mary by sitting at his feet and drinking in his 
words.* To this congenial home Jesus retreated dur- 
ing the last days of his life in Jerusalem. He could 
not safely spend a single night within the city walls, 
such were the machinations of his enemies. He slept 
withoutithe walls ; either upon the ground, in some one 
of the many vineyards which environed the city, or 
in the hospitable home of Martha and Mary. Onone of 
these occasions a supper was made for him; a few 
friends were invited; Martha served. To Mary the best 
of fare was too poor an offering to express-her love, ani 
as Jesus reclined at meat, oriental fashion, his feet ex- 
tended behind, she came up with an alabaster box of 
precious ointment, broke the box, anointed his head, 
and then, as though ointment a part of which had been 
used to anoint sucha friend were too sacred to be 
profaned by common uses, poured the remainder upon 
his feet. The odor filled the house. The offering, 
measured by common standards, was extravagant. Its 
cost was equivalent to three or four hundred dollars of 
ourmoney. At another time Judas might not have 
objected. So long as he believed that the twelve were 
to share in the honors of the King no honors would 
have seemed to him extravagant. But he had begun to 
perceive that Christ’s coronation was to be with thorns, 
and that the honors his friends were to share -with 
him were those of martyrdom. He complained of 
the extravagance. ‘‘ Wherefore this waste?” he 
said. ‘This ointment might better have been sold 
and the proceeds given to the poor.” Some of 
the other disciples seem to have caught his spirit 
and joined*in his complaint. Christ, who bore with 
absolutely invincible patience all obloquy person- 
a’. to himself, would-not suffer even the extravagance 
of love to be rebuked by the censoriousness of a sor- 
did nature. He spoke up sharply, and with a de- 
cisiveness which evidently silenced the murmurings 
effectually. ‘‘Let her alone. Why do you trouble 
her? The poor ye have always with you; whenso- 
ever ye will ye may do them good. But me ye have 
not always.” One can readily imagine how keen was 
the satire of this, ‘‘ Whensoever ye will ye may do 
them good,” applied to Judas Iscariot, who had earned 
no great reputation for benevolence to the poor. One 
can imagine, too, very readily, the shrinking of the 
sensitive woman thus suddenly made the cynosure of 


' International Sunday-school Lesson fer October 1, 1883. Mark 
xiv., 1-11. There are two anointings of Jesus mentioned in the 
Gospels: one described in Luke vil., 36-50, tho other described in 
Matthew xxvi., 6-13, John xii., 1-6 and Mark xiv, 1-11. For reasons 
stated in my Commentary I regard them as entirely different, though 
they have been sometimes regarded as different accounts of the same 
incident. ‘The three accounts, in Matthew, Mark and John, should 
be compared by the student. 

* Luke X., 36-43, Compare also John xil., 2-3, xi., 20. 


all eyes, and the tenderness of Christ’s utterance in 
commendation of her love, ‘‘She is come beforehand 
to anoint my body to the burying.” 


Why this waste? 

This is a question which infidelity is always asking 
respecting the money outpoured in the worship of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Why these costly churches? Why 
these fine choirs? Why these high-salaried ministers? 
Come, let us sell this ointment and give to the poor; 
build hospitals, school-houses, improved tenements; 
worship of God costs too much ; let us have done with 
it, and use our ointment for humanity—this is the 
cry of Judas Iscariot now, as of old-time. 

And now, as of old-time, it is a false cry; a feint; a 
self-deception, when not a deliberate deceit of others. 
It is true that Christians are sometimes self-deceived, 
and think they are worshiping God when they are only 
idolizing themselves; imagine that it is love which 
breaks the alabaster box and pours the ointment out 
upon the head of Christ, when in reality the offerer 
only seeks to exhibit his ointment. Itis not always 
a shrinking and sensitive love that pours out the oint- 
ment; and when it it is offered by vainglory it is odi- 
ous alike to God and man. But Judas does not care 
for the poor. The answer of Christianity to irreligious 
criticism on the waste of worship is, ‘‘ Ye have the 
poor always with you ; and whensoever ye will ye may 
do them good.” It is Mary, not Judas Iscariot, who 
feeds the poor and visits the sick. It is to Christian 
Churches, not to infidel Halls, suffering looks for sym- 
pathy and for heip. It is from Christian churches, 
with their expensive structures, their fine choirs, and 
their high-salaried ministers, that the money comes to 
build hospitals and endow colleges. The best stimu- 
lant of benevolence is worship. 

But this lesson is capable of a wider application. 
Much of the current criticism of expenditures in art, 
in architecture, in music, in the higher education— 
what is it but a repetition of the cry, Wherefore this 
waste? That is not always the best spent dollar which 
brings another dollar back with it. Refinement, 
culture, character, is more than money. There is waste 
of time too which is not waste, and economy of time 
which is extravagance. Industry is a virtue; but it 
is not the only virtue. Husbands want in their wives 
more than housekeepers, and wives want in their hus- 
bands more than treasurers on whom they may draw for 
funds. That time 1s not wasted which is spent in 
cementing affection. The extravagances of love are 
better than the economies of sordid selfishness. The 
wastefulness of Mary is better than the prudent saving 
of Judas Iscariot. The money that is hoarded in a 
bag is wasted; the money that is poured out by love 
in its vain endeavor to express itself is not wasted. The 
time that is spent on the body is often wasted; the 
time that is wasted on the heart is often the best spent 
time of all. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrs. 


CenTRAL THovuGut.— Giving what is precious to Jesus. 


1st. To prepare the children to understand Mary's 
act of anointing Jesus. 

Let the teacher show to the children a bottle of per- 
fume and talk to them a few moments about its cost- 
liness. If they have ever had similar bottles let them 
tell about them. Tell them that their lesson to-day is 
about a beautiful bottle of perfume which belonged to 
a friend of Jesus, a woman named Mary. Describe its 
size and costliness. 

2d. To teach about Mary’s loving act: bestowing 
her cruse of precious ointment on Jesus. 

Ask the children what they did with their bottles of 
perfume. Then proceed to tell them what Mary did 
with the one she had. First describe the dinner party 
given for Jesus in the house of Simon. Draw on the 
blackboard a representation of an Oriental table with 
its three sides, and place initial letters in the different 
places to indicate who were present as guests of Simon 
—Jesus and his Apostles. It might be better to repre- 
sent the table with blocks than by drawing it, for then 
the habit of reclining at table could be explained. 
It is quite necessary that the children should under- 
stand in this lesson that Jesus did not sit with his feet 
under the table as they are accustomed to do. Vividly 
describe the coming of Mary with her bottle of precious 
perfume ; the breaking of the bottle, the pouring of it 
on Jesus’s head, and then on his feet. 

Let a cruse or bottle with slender neck and delicate 
bowl be drawn upon the blackboard, and by it or on it 
print the words of the Golden Text for the children to 
read. 

8d. To teach how we may give to Jesus that which 
is precious to us. 

Ask the children how many of them would like 
use a bottle of precious perfume for Jesus if they 
could. Tell them that they have precious things 
give to Jesus, things which they often waste. Draw 
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a large vase On the blackboard and print on it the word 
“Time.” Tell them Jesus would like some of their 
time, and that they can give it to him by going to 
church and Sunday-school, by learning to read the 
Bible and by praying. 

Next print “Strength” on the vase, and tell them 
that they can give some of their strength to Jesus by 
doing errands of love for the sick, or poor, or aged, 
and helping in the church. 

Print ‘‘ Money” on the vase, and teach them that 
they ought to give to Jesus a part of all the money 
they get. 

Print ‘‘ Love” on the vase, and tell them that while 
they give so much love to others they must not forget 
to give Jesus their best love. 

If the children desire to add yet other things, tae 
teacher should print at their dictation. 

Symnot Girr.—A vase of white cardboard with the 
words of the Golden Text on it. 


THE SAINTS’ FOUNDATION.* 


By Henry Warp 


Tiow firm a foundatilon, ye saints of the Lord, 
Ie laid for your faith in his excellent word. 
HIS hymn is the language both of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. And it is the language of as 
many faints as mencancount. Those that are gone home 
and those that are tarrying upon the earth are united 
in a common experience, and all that experience is 
but the commentary and interpretation of the words 
of our Lord and Master, Jesus: ‘‘ Without me ye can 
do nothing,” and of his servant, by the grace of God, 
Paul: ‘‘I can do all things through Christ, which 
strengtheneth me.” That is the voice and the echo, 
and the two together embody an experience that is 
uot only rich, but, measured by any standard, moral 
or artistic, is among the sublimest things known. It 
is the testimony of men living in this great tumultuous 
world. Under every stress, btrden, cutting trial, living 
so that theirsouls are musical; upon whom the sea has 
no power, nor the waves and all its storms ; upon whom 
men have no power, nor the rack, nor the fagot; men 
upon whom time and its trial of patience have no 
power; who live in spite of their senses_and above 
them, beyond them. That men should be able to 
build castles in the air is a term of some reproach in 
respect to business things, but it is avowed by the 
Aposties to be the way in which they are to live, for 
we are to live by faith, not by sight. Our life is hid 
with Christ in God. There is no use talking about 
the life that other men see: that is notour life. Thatis 
the husk, it is not the kernel; it is the leaves, not the 
blossom and the fruit. Our life is the love-life in 
Christ. 

There are several ways in which we can naturally 
interpret a passage like this. There is the old Greek 
way, which would be to take up the passage and 
analyze the source of divine power, and then consider 
in what way and under what conditions this power 
takes hold upon men, and so on. We reason about the 
working of the divine love in a way in which we never 
think of reasoning about affection in human relations. 
I suppose that of all the experiences in this life there 
is none that, like the spring, is so full of perfume, ex- 
hilaration, nameless wonder and joy, as the first full 
faith of two hearts in each other, with the conscious- 
ness and a confession that they love. It is the most 
momentous, profoundest experience of living. What 
if, sitting under the hawthorn at twilight, the modest 
and whispering confession being made and recipro- 
cated, the man should begin to analyze it and say 
“Well, doubtless this beautiful creature used her intel- 
lect. First, she discerned that I was a being; she then 
perceived from my conduct and actions what was my 
nature, and then, having a clearly defined knowledge 
before her she brought her will to bear and her affec- 
tions followed her will, and so she declares that she 
loves me; and I have reason to suppose it is well 
founded, and I hope it will be fruitful of good con- 
sequences.” That is the way in which we reason about 
the love passages of Christ. We fool them all away; 
we analyze instead of taking them as one should take 
a message of love ; we subject them at once to the pro- 
cess of the intellect, and we turn them from emo- 
tions into ideas. Now ideas are very important, but 
they are very different from emotions. This passage, 
“Without me ye can do nothing,” is an appeal to that 
clinging nature which exists in every one, to that 
longing nature, to that yearning and trusting nature. 
I know there is a religion of good intentions; that is, 
the will has gone over to God, as the theologian 
stated it. I know that there is a religion of morality, 
conscious performance of all known duty. But there 
is also a religion of the heart, a religion that turns to 
God and clings to him, and thereafter, ‘‘the life,” as 
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the Apostle says, ‘‘that I now live in the flesh I live 
by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me.” When the heart comes to that simple 
feeling—in Christ I am right, in Christ Iam pure, in 
Christ Iam going to achieve much, in Jesus Christ I 
have found out the nature of God, and my soul loves 
him and I seek to follow him—that is the very center 
and marrow of a Christian disposition and a Christian 
life. 

“Without me ye can do nothing;” life is the 
true interpreter of such a love declaration as this. 
How many times has a man had occasion in turning 
back to say to his wife, ‘‘ Your instincts were better 
than my reasoning;” and she might reply, smiling 
on him, ‘“‘Oh, my dear, you can’t get along in life 
without me,” and he says, ‘‘ Well, I have found that 
out.” How many times a child has had occasion, 
venturing out on its own way, to learn this lesson. It 
has got into ‘trouble and come back to father and 
mother with tears, and they say, ‘‘ Well, my dear, I 
told you so, and you wouldn’t heed me, and you see 
whenever you go away from my counsel you get your- 
self into trouble. You can't get along without me.” 
These passages of experience, how they run all through 
life. And the heavens stoop down, and we hear 
spoken in tones of love, such as the earth never knew, 
the same message from our dear Lord and Saviour: “1 
am necessary to you. I so loved the world that I gave 
myself for it, and having given my life for my own, 
is there anything else I will hold back?” How very 
simple are the elements of religion. 

Men say, ‘‘ This may be after all a mere fable; it 
may not be true, and we cannot assume it to be true.” 
That is exactly what you can do. If I puta score of 
music before a man sitting at the organ or piano, and 
I say tohim, *‘ There is a wonderful passage ;” and, he 
looks it all through and he says, ‘‘I don’t see it.” 
‘Well, play it.” ‘* But, I don’t see any such wonder- 
ful thing in this.” ‘‘ Play it.” By and by he plays it, 
and the moment the sound rolls out the music is 
evolved. To believe in the love of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is often at first, to many, as difficult as it was 
to Thomas to believe that Christ was raised from the 
dead. Christ did not arcue; he said to Thomas, “‘ Put 
your hand within my side and into the print of the 
nails; see that it is me.” Try it. I recollect hearing my 
brother Thomas give a little account of his conver. 
sion. It was but a seed-form of conversion, which 
has grown mightily since. He “was troubled with 
doubts and skepticisms many years ago. He had 
graduated and gone to Philadelphia to teach; he was 
the principal of one of the schools in Philadelphia; he 
had a whole houseful of boys, and he had his cwn 
peculiar ideas of the best methods of teaching. He 
said that one day the conviction came over him that 
the burden was too great; the task transcended his 
strength. He went back to his chair and sat down, 
having the desk in front of him, and he lifted the lid 
and cried out to God. If there was any help the time 
had come when he needed it; he must have it; 
and he laid himself down upon Christ as the helper, 
and therescame over him, he said, a perfect peace, 
perfect rest. He rose, and from that time forward 
went on successfully with his labor. The beginning 
of this trust very oftentimes is the pressure of a want 
It is a state of mind in which the man says, Lord, I 
shall die if 1 have not this, and if there is any such thing 
grantit to me. But that reluctant trust is not ideal 
trust. How much better for the soul to go in the 
consciousness of the benignity God’s nature, and 
leave itself in the hands of Jesus, and rest there be- 
cause Christ is so loving and so good. This is the 
faith that overcometh the world. We are triumphant 
because the Lord is triumphant when we can say—in 
answer to Christ’s declaration, Without me ye can do 
nothing—Yea, Lord, it is true, and I have found it 
out; and I have also found out that with thee I can do 
all things. I can suffer, I can be put hither or thither, 
my will can be rolled as a thread is rolled up upon the 
spool, only let me live in the life of love. With the 
consciousness of that love I can do all things. 


SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 


By Lypta Woop Batpwry. 
IL. 
THE “TRACTABLE MEETIN’.” 


rT\HERE is nothing quite so pleasant as a Virginian 

forest in a thickly-settled neighborhood. Majes- 
tic oaks that have weathered the storms for centuries, 
spreading their giant arms as if to shield their younger 
and tenderer neighbors alike from the scorching heats 
of midsummer and winter blasts; the shining leaves of 
the poplar and the silvery shimmer of the aspen catch- 
ing the eye of the roamer through the well-trodden 
paths; the countless shrubs in flower or fruit, from 
the graceful fringe tree to the bristling chinquipin ; 
and the brilliant hues of the wild flowers nestling be. 


side the tree-roots. Listen to the hammering notes of 


woodpeckers echoing down the ‘leafy aisles! A mo- 
ment spare for the friendly chattering call of innumer- 
able thrushes, so fearless that they flit before your face 
and alight on the nearest twigs! The air is alive with 
sound of insect and bird life; and over all, supreme, 
away up on the uppermost bough of a venerable oak 
sways a mocking-bird, his liquid, various notes filter- 
ing down to us through the warm sunshine. 

And now there are human voices mingling with these 
others: cheerful laughter and confidential chatter, and 
a band of brothers singing. The vista has widenea 
into a grove; in the midst a long log structure, with 
doors at each end; this 1s the church, and the pro- 
tracted meeting is about to open for the entire week. 
The women are arrayed in every color, and styles of 
costume are original and odd; bit every face wears a 
joyous greeting to the new-comers. 

The singing rises into aloud chant: 

** Ole Satan got one iron shoe ; 
*f yer don’t look out he'll put it on you.” 

The chorus was taken up by the whole body with 
tremendous vigor : 

“ Giv’ way, Jurdan! giv’ way, Jurdan! 
I want ter come across {'r ter see my Lord.” 
“ Ole Satan like our hunter-dog: 
He'll hunt yer right straight home ter God. 
Giv'Jway, Jardan! giv’ way, Jurdan! 
I want ter come across f'r ter see my Lord, 
O'e Satan like one sly old coon, 
Him boun’ to call f’r yer too soon. s 
Giv’ way, Jardan! giv’ way, Jurdan! 
I want ter come across ter ace my Lord. 
Ole Satan am de bery debbil 
Ter tempt yer toward ways of evil. 
Giv’ way, Jurdan! giv’ way, Jardan ! 
I want ter come acrozs f'r ter see my Lord.” 

“‘Dar comes de preacher, sister Molly; reckin we'd 
better be gwine inter de house,” said Dinah Peachy, 
‘*Cesar he druv over ter Powhattan station to brung 
him in. I tell Cesar he done f’rgot t’ sleep a wink f'r 
fear him not wake up soon dis morn’n!” She laughed 
as she nodded to arriving friends. 

Inside were two long rows of seats—hickory logs 
sawed a proper height, and smooth boards laid there- 
on forming benches. The men filed toward the right 
row and the sisters to the left. The four deacons sat 
on a bench underneath the pulpit and facing the con- 
gregation. The ‘‘ members” were privileged to occupy 
the front seats, while the younger people and the 
‘“*sinner-folks ” fell to the rear, and with a prayer the 
tractable meet’n’” opened. 

After a short sermon the preacher gave out a hymn ; 
one line first, which was sung, then another line, and 
so on unto the close. 

After the benediction the singers began a low chant, 
accompanied by a steady pat, pat, of their feet on the 
floor; it grew faster and more monotonous, and loud 
clapping of hands broke the rhythm. 

** New-born baby! born again ; 

New-born baby! born again: 

Born in the mange! o’ Bethie*em. 

New-born baby! new-born baby ! 

New-born baby, born again 
Swifter went the strain and the singers rose to their 
fect. One by one the sister saints began to sway and 
bend to the music, and in an incredibly short time the 
whole body, both men and women, were dancing and 
shouting to the solemn strain: 

“* New-born baby, born again ; 

Born in de mange! o’ Bethiehem !” 
What subtile power lurked in those simple words it 
were hard to say; but now the swaying motion in- 
creased ; they bent forward as if stooping to pick 
something from the floor; recovering, with a springy 
jerk, they inclined to the right, to the left, and back- 
ward; they turned around and saluted without appear- 
ing to see each other, with solemn faces and downcast 
eyes as if under a spell. 

Suddenly arose a clapping of hands and ‘“‘ Hi! hi!” 
from several. The measured tread of feet broke into 
a concerted step—a sort of jump and rebourd. Aunt 
Molly, in spite of age and weight, went springing up 
and down the circle with the agility of youth. 

‘When de Lawd zits hold o’ us we're boun’ f’r ter 
praise him!” shouted Dinah Peachy, trying to restrain 
her spiritual sister’s excessive gyrations, even throw- 
ing her fat arms around her. 

But Molly neither heard nor heeded. She neither 
panted, por spoke, nor seemed to breathe. In and out 
of the mysterious evolutions she writhed and jumped 
and twisted, while Judah stood in the rear among the 
sinner-folk, watching wjth ill-concealed pride the 
saintly achievements of his spouse. 

But suddenly her motion ceases; her turkey-tail fan 
falls lifeless to the floor. Her eyes have closed in ap- 
parent sleep; she would fall at the feet of the throng 
but that two of the brothers lift her to a beach, where 
awaiting sisters fan her, and wipe her forehead, and 
await her return to her normal state: Aunt Molly has 
“fallen out.” Uncle Judah does not stir from the 


doorway, yet he sees it and exults, and inwardly says : 
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‘* Molly done hab de power mighty hard; Molly allers 
am ready ter praise de Lawd !” 

Bat now the singing ceases, only to take an entirely 
different measure : 

** * Befo’ I'd be a slave I'd be buried in my grave, 
An’ g’ home ter my father ter be free,’ ” 
shouts Uncle Cesar Peachy, and the entire body re- 
peat the words in chorus, with shoutings and clap- 
pings, and jumpings: 
“Oh! Jordan it am deep, and Sinay it am steep, 
Bat ole Master am boun’ ter set us free! 
Set us free! set as free! 
Ole Master from sin ‘I! set us free !"’ 
And all this while the grove was peopled with merry 
groups enjoying their luncheon. The minister saun- 
tered up to one of these groups, begging for a share; 
and with many laughing jests, as here and there one 
strayed away from the shouting throng inside and 
opened their baskets for him, the noon sped, and it 
was eventide. 

‘‘The time is passing an’ your souls are not saved, my 
friends! let us get to work !” said the preacher at last. 
‘““We hab work to do dis yer evenin’! De Lord ‘ll 
smite us hip an’ thigh ef we lets dis precious day go by 
without bringing souls into his kingdom.” 

Groans from various saints, and cries, ‘‘ Dat’s so! 
we're boun’ f’r ter work suah !” 

‘““We mus’ ’umbel ourselfs befo’ de Lord!” de- 
clared the preacher. ‘‘We mus’ hav’ de ‘’umbility 
of sheep ef we ’spects to bring the blessin'down! O 
my pore sinner folks, astandin’ an’ a sittin’ ober dar by 
de door! What d’ye ’spect f’r ter do when Jesus comes 
through dat yar door? O yes, my friends, he is comin’ 
sure! his promises never fail! Whar two, an least- 
ways whar three am gathered together, dere he says 
he'll be! An’ he’s here now! I feel his presence dis 
mortal minute! Sister Harris over dere she fee) his 
presence. Brother Peachy and Brother Jones dey 
done feel his presence! De saints even down to ce 
lowest one done feel his presence. An’ some o’ ye 
maybe am a little weaker dan yer used f’r ter be, an’ 
you am de bery ones dat wants ter feel his presence. 
De ’umbility ob sheep de prophet say we mus’ hab in 
dat awful presence. We none o’ us need ter be ’shamed 
o’ our Jesus.” 

“‘Bress de Lawd, I ain’t ’shamed o’ him!’’ shouted 
Aunt Dinah. 

** No you ain’t, sister,” assented the preacher. He 
had been gradually raising his voice as he procecded, 
and now, strung to its highest pitch, he poured forth a 
torrent of denunciations. 

**O yer pore quiv’rin’ lamb! Yer timid and trustful 
little creetur as is ‘fraidf'r ter leave yer mother’s 
shelt’ring arms! What you boun’ fr ter do when de 
jedgment day draws nigh, an’ yer can’t delay no 
longer? Yer’s got ter stan’ in dat awful presence. 
An’ you, ole man, a tremblin’ on de verge o’time, what 
you gwine ter do when the lamp runs clar down an yer 
little breath is sniffed out like a candle? Won't yer 
wish fer de rocks ter fall and hide yer shamed face? 
Sooner or later, my sinner frien’s, we’se all boun’ fer 
Vstan in his presence! it may be dis bery night yer 
souls’ll] be acquired ob ye! ’ Twon’t do fer ter say, 
‘Ob, I had my craps ter see ter, Lord; I had no time 
to waste.’ Sech a frettin roun ter fin’ ’scuses ter bring 
dat’ll prove ’ceptable ter Jesus as dere’ll be in dat 
day !” 

**I know it! fool ’scuses dey’ll be,” said Aunt Mil- 
dred Robbins, getting up in her excitement and ser- 
mouizing to those immediately surrounding her. 

‘An it’s so easy to do, my lost sinner-folks! So easy 
ter jess come inter de kingdom. Oaly b’lieve on him! 
Dat’s all! It’s so pow’ful easy t’ b’lieve an be saved fr’m 
de eber-lastin’ burnin’ an’ so pow’ful bard ter be lost! 
Why, d'ye know what it means ter be lost? Maybe 
y’ve strayed a right smart distance fr’m home sometime, 
some on ye, an’ got inter some wild woodland where 
dere wa’n’t no paths leadin’ ter neighbors’ housen; 
maybe der night fel] an’ yer human heart felt a flutter 
o’ dread, not knowin’ what de mornin’ might bring. 
B’t what is it t'be lost in de trackless waste, impared 
ter de deep d’struction o’ de soul’s life in hell?” 

Groanings and excited mutterings on every side ; the 
band of singers began a mournful wail over which the 
preacher’s voice rose strident: ‘‘ Think of it as yer 
stand dere on de bery brink! yer can’t see it now, b’t 
yer boun’ fr t’ feel it bery soon. I am de preacher of 
God’s word, revealed to all his children, an’ I mus’ tell 
yer de bitter truf. Let it cling ter ye, dis truf, an’ 
at las’ bring you into his kingdom !” 

** Ob, what yer gwine ter do when de lamp burns down ? 

De lamp boun’ t’ burn down soon ! 

What yer gwine t’do, pore sinner, say? 

Eat not de honey, drink not de wine! 

Yer lamp ’ll barn down; pray, poor sinner, pray! 

Oh, what yer gwine ter do de jadgment day? 

Ob, mas’r waitin’ by de door dar; 

Weicom’ him, sinner, him trave! far 

To biees dis mournin’ time, 

To bless dis mournin’ time ! 

Ob pray, pore mourner, pray !” 


This appeal from the singing band of brothers reiter- 


ated ina mournful tune, while the shrill tones of the 
preacher surged over all, had the desired effect; a 
dozen youngish people rose with downcast eyes and 
went forward, where the deacons quickly pulled 
forward their bench and ‘‘ the mourners” seated them- 
selves. 

Still the loud tones and the mournful chant mingled 
with occasional remarks from earnest ‘‘ members,” as, 
“Glad ter see sister Sally’s chillen a mournin’!” 
‘* Bress de Lawd dat Jake, dat sinner, am a mournin’ 
at las’!” Slowly, to the surprise of every one, Uncle 
Judah went down between the rows of upturned faces 
and took a mourning seat. 

The sisters nearest Aunt Molly grasped her hand 
with many hearty congratulations. 

‘“‘De Lawd am marciful t’ me,” she responded with 
a stately dignity a duchess might have envied. ‘I 
knowed de sighs wa’n't sent f’r nothin’!” 

‘*No, sister! dat dey wa'n’t!” 

The sun set red as blood. The parched plants 
drooped to the still heated earth, vainly waiting for 
refreshing dews. The whip-poor-wills came out of 
their hiding places and sang their one note in madden- 
ing iterations. The cicada droned lazily in countless 
numbers, sounding like a continuous hum. Young 
quail scurried in and out of the rustling grasses and 
weeds, secure in the approach of night; and timor- 
ous hares ventured forth, leaping over the red clover 
in search of their evening meal. The mosquitoes 
warmed into active life and awoke to a conception of 
the real duties of existence. Cattle were browsing in 
pine pastures, spurping the languid broom-grasses in 
silent wonder at the prolonged absence of their milk- 
ers. And one by one the starry constellations burned 
to an intense brilliance, as only August stars can shine 
in the unclouded depths of this Southern sky. 

The roaring sound of voices ceased at lastin ‘‘ Pleas- 
ant Grove,” and the tired people went to a well- 
earned rest. 


The Home. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 
By C. R. Dorr. 


ET us go forth and gather golden rod ! 
Oh, love, my love, see how upon the hills, 
Where still the warm air palpitates and thrills, 
And earth lies breathless in the smile of God, 
Like plumes of serried hosts its tassels nod ! 
All the green vales ite golden glory fills ; 
By lonely waysides and by mountain rills 
Its yellow banners flaunt above the sod. 
Perhape the apple-blossoms were more fair ; 
Perhaps, dear heart, the roses were more sweet— 
June’s dewy roses, with their buds half blown— 
Yet what care we, while tremulous and rare 
This golden sunshine falleth at our feet, 
And song lives on, though summer birds have flown? 


THE DOUBTS OF CHILDHOOD. 


By Resecoa Periey Reep. 


E live ina day when honert doubt is regarded 
with respect and sympathy; when an uncer- 
tainty of mind respecting the mighty questions most 
closely affecting the soul and its destiny hereafter 
does not, to the Christian mind, indicate of necessity 
antagonism to God, but frequently a tender attitude 
of heart and conscience, acandid desire to know the 
truth and, having known it, to abide therein. To this 
extent, the reaction from the sterner judgments of our 
Puritan fathers is right. They, in their time driven to 
exile by the tyranny of Church and State, and willing to 
sacrifice comfort, joy, and even life itself, in obedience to 
God and conscience, guarded vigilantly all approaches 
to thcir deductions as to this same God, and ia 
their zeal of loyalty counted as heresy and mutiny 
failure upon the part of any soul to accept fully and 
without qualification these deductions. The children 
and children’s children of these heroic men, of 
whom ‘the world” indeed “‘was not worthy,” 
have grown up in this atmosphere, tempered, hewever, 
by the breath of new and fresh airs of thought and 
feeling. Varying interpretations of the same Scriptures 
upon which both the Puritans and their children build 
their common hope of salvation have opened new out- 
looks towards truth, new views of our Heavenly Father 
and his redeeming work for mankind, new explanations 
of his workings in the world of nature as well as of 
grace ; and we thankfully accept the broadening light, 
praying that we may grow therein into fairer stature 
of spiritual life. 
Among the influences breathed in, of the sterner air 
in which our fathers lived, was the silence which in 
many cases sealed the lips of childhood in the expres- 
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sion of its religious experiences. The awful facts of 
God, sin, accountability, death, cternity, punishment, 
were impressed upon the liltle souls almostin their 
babyhood. To doubt any of these truths was in- 
fidelity, insurrection, spiritual death. Eternal life was 
the reward of unquestioning faith. The natural effect 
of this belief in many instances overstepped its nor- 
mal result. Children learned to fear in themselves any 
questioning which might arise concerning these awfu! 
doctrines. They dreaded to doubt. and almost more 
than they feared the judgment of the Almighty did they 
shrink from the censure of those wko should hear such 
doubts expressed. Their nearest and dearest—the 
fathers and mothers whom most of all they loved, 
whose judgments and teachings were to them the 
exponent of God’s will—how would they be shocked 
and grieved by the awful doubts and fears of these 
wicked little hearts! And so, in the case of many 
children, the dread and the doubt were beaten back, 
and the soul waged fierce fight with itself alone and 
unaided by earthly love and sympathy, it’s only help 
the unseen, unrecognized “Spirit” who “ lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 

As I look back upon my own childhood I thank God 
that mine was a home where truth was not ‘‘ bound” 
or sileuced. Discussion and freedom of thought were 
encouraged, and I know how full of pain would have 
been the thought to my dear father and mother could 
they have dreamed that I hesitated to express all the 
questionings of my young soul upon these most mo- 
mentous matters. Still, the awe of the Puritan pos- 
itivism had not altogether cleared from the atmosphere 
at that time, and the remembrance of some of my own 
mental experiences remains with me to this day, 
and fills me with pity for my poor little self when ! 
realize how greatly they might have been relieved had 
I possessed courage to voice them to the dear ones 
whose greatest joy it would have been to counsel and 
encourage me concerning them. Silent anxieties and 
doubts and worries always carry an added element of 
distress in their loneliness—their repression. This 
with us all; and the misery of such is greatly increased 
in the experience of children, because feeling 1s in the 
ascendant and judgment has not attained to its rightful 
place as arbiter and judge. With religious doubt the 
suffering exaggerates itself to a terror of guilt, and the 
little soul is torn by an added horror in the thought of 
communicating that which, while censured by God, 
will also be condemned as great sin by the dearest of 
earthly friends. 

I can remember how I repeatedly lay down upon my 
bed at night with the most awful uncertainties making 
war within me. ‘‘ What if there is no God—no 
heaven?” ‘‘ What if I die before morning, and find 
that the Bible and all that it teaches is a great cheat ?” 
‘* What if there is nothing after death, and I am annpi- 
hilated? ‘‘What if 1 am now thinking my last 
thoughts, and never shall know anything more after | 
fall asleep to-night ?” 

Many is the time that I have feared to give my- 
self over to unconsciousness, lest in the act I 
might be closing my last experience of life. How 
could I be sure that any Being bad power or will to 
sustain that mysterious something within me that we 
call life ? 

I think it must have been before I was ten years old 
that I passed through a sea of doubt and suffering 
which it even now fills me with dread to consider. 
My mental exercises were not to be reckoned under 
the head of unbelief so much as that of uncertainty. | 
did not disbelieve in God. I would have been happy 
could I have felt sure that he existed, but I feared that 
there was no such Being. And all this dreadful doubt 
I supposed to be sin, and I dreaded to have my parents 
know that I was so wicked, feeling that they would be 
so bitterly pained. 

This grievous experience of my little-girlhood bas 
I believe affected my whole life. I have grown up 
very tender in my feeling toward all honest doubters. 
God is infinitely more tender than I. He has all such 
tossed and shaken souls in his especial and loving care, 
and will not allow them to suffer shipwreck if they 
keep their hearts open toward his light and help. But 
I do plead with fathers and mothers that they give 
their little children’s souls tender treatment in this re- 
gard. Weare accustomed to think of a little chiki 4 
the type of trust and faith, and I do not imagine that 
all children are alike anxious in their questionings °° 
these matters. But that there are more who question 
than we are apt to believe I feel assured. The doubt- 
ing children are not apt to talk of their doubts for the 
reasons that I have mentioned. Encourage these 
silent children to speak of their notions on these mat 
ters, and in your earnest desire for their right attitude 
toward God do not impress the sin of disbelief upo 
them so strongly that they will not dare to tell you of 
their temptations in that direction. I think that t's 
doubting habit of soul might often be greatly weak- 


ened by a frequent and thorougn “airing” of expre® 
sion. Children as well as adults grow morbid by 
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healthful repression. Doubt grows strong in the dark, 
and the relief of a frank sympathetic talk about spirit- 
ual difficulties will often go a long way toward dispell- 
ing them. Think of the help to a poor little soul when 
the mother can say to the son or daughter who has 
confided to her some guilty doubt, ‘* That is not at all 
strange, my darling. I have had the same doubt many 
a time, but God has given me strength to overcome it, 
and he will help you if you ask him.” What a hopeful 
outlook it immediately opens to the discouraged child, 
and what a sympathy is immediately established be- 
tween parent and child in all the future and common 
experiences that lie before them both as immortal 
souls alike struggling for the victory over ‘‘ the world, 
the flesh, and the devil.” 

It is dreadful to think of the suffering, mental as 
well as spiritual, which might be saved our nearest 
and dearest ofttimes if we only knew the s0 simple 
means which would accomplish their help. So clusely 
are the physical and mental forces allied that we 
frequently forget the mighty agency for the health of 
the latter which lies in the proper action of the former. 

There is a world-wide distinction to be made be- 
tween honest doubt and the skepticism which sets 
itself outside the desire to know and follow the truth. 
With the last, argument, entreaty, charity, avail noth- 
ing. With the first they have every encouragement to 
be ‘‘ long-suffering and kind.” 


AN INSPIRED RECIPE FOR GOOD 
DAYS. 


By tux Rev. E. B. Sanrorp. 


rT \HE daughter of an Eastern rabbi heard an Assy- 

rian cry in the streets of, the city, saying, ‘‘ Who 
will receive the elixir of life?” Sbe ran to tell her 
father, and at his suggestion invited the man within 
their door. 

‘* What is that clixir of life that thou art selling?” 
inquired the rabbi. 

it not written,” apswered the stranger, ‘‘‘ What 
man is he that desireth life and loveth days that he 
may see good? Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy 
lips that they speak no guile.’ Lo, this is the elixir of 
life which is in the mouth of a man.” 

The recipe from which the joy and gladness of good 
days is distilled is given more fully by an inspired 
writer (1 Peter iii., 10,11). The secret of blessing and 
happiness that the hours give to us has its hiding- 
place in the heart, out of whose abuadance the mouth 
speaketh. There is no honey in gall cells, and the 
fairest skies will not ripen sweet fruit from thistles. The 
spirit of our lives marks the quality of our days. If 
that be wrong, the beauty and sunshine of Eden avails 
nothing. If that be right, the desert place will bud 
and blossom as therose, and the storm will pass un- 
heeded because of the joy within; a divine sheltering 
whose inner warmth is all the more grateful by reason 
of the contrast to the chill and darkness without. 

The tongue but speaks what is in the heart, and the 
best guard that can be placed over it is that of a spirit 
without guile or evil intent. The feeling of envy stirs 
the depths of the heart wich malice before the poison- 
ous word is uttered that blisters the lips of him who 
speaks. l’ride, jealousy, and the evil that spring from 
them,-make the tongue a sluice way for those streams 
of influence that, lava-like, destroy every good thing 
that they touch. But the evil word spoken takes all 
the joy out of the day. It hides tie shining of the 
sun, and makes of the pleasant musicof the world only 
a jangling of sweet sounds. 

It is the love that thinks the best possible things of 
others, rejoices in their prosperity, sympathizes with 
them in their adversity, and bears toward every one, 
and in all times and seasons, a face that hides no guile, 
that manifests a life out of which are born days whose 
clear shining reveals the upper skies smiling in peace 
upon the earth; where thorns and nettles are covered 
out of sight by the larger growth of fragrant blossoms 
and wholesome fruit. 

Life hid in Christ is hcir to good days. It could not 
well be otherwise where experience matures the fruit 
of the Spirit. Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, are elements of a sunny and cheerful happiness. 
Thunder-storms and cyclones cannot be evolved from 
them. Sweet waters flow from the fountains. Words 
of kindly interest and affection make the lips the 
source of happiness that lightens the burdens of care 
and toil. The fretful, repiniog spirit will find small 
lodgment in the home where the tongue is kept from 
evil, and the open countenance, with cheerful creeting, 
speaks of an indwelling peace that finds its chief joy 
in ministering to the welfare of other hearts. 

All days cannot be alike, but with the guidance of 
him who is “‘the way, the truth and the life,” they 
may be good days, Even those most clouded out- 
wardly will show the silver lining that betokens the 
light beyond that is undimmed. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor ef this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for thia | 


In anewer to the inquiry of “ Subscriber” in The Christian Union 
of August 24, permit me to relate my experience for the last six 
montha, of sleep withoct narcotics.” 

For a year previous, through mental strain, sound, refreshing 
sleep was a stranger, and sleeplessness my burden, till two, three 
and four o'clock, and many times till morning daylight. Accident- 
ally I noticed a paragraph in some public print that under such cir- 
cumstances, the stomach having performed its digestive work, the 
force of the blood circulation i# directed mainly upon the brain, thus 
continuing ite activity and preventing composure. The remedy 
proposed was, give the stomach something to do, and thereby divert 
the circulation from the brain, by taking a smal! quantity ef easily 
digestible food immediately before retiring to bed. I followed the 
prescription by eating two thin milk crackers, went to bed and slept 
well all night, and have continued that practice, with like results, for 
six months; except in two instances, when I forgot it and lay in 
eleeplessness till one a.w., when I arose, ate my crackers, and slept 
soundly till morning. 

In addition, in some instances I remove al! pillows from under the 
head. W. E. W. 

Another correspondent reminds us of the ‘* towel cure” 
for sleeplessness. Wet half a towel in warm or cold water, 
as preferred—the latter is generally chosen—apply it to the 
back of the neck, preseing it upward toward the base of the 
brain, and fasten the dry half of the towel over it to prevent 
too rapid evaporation. The effect is often prompt anddgvate- 
fal. 


8. Il. M.—We know of no other way of destroying ‘‘poison 
ivy vine” than thoroughly rooting it out and keeping it down 
whenever and wherever it appears. The poison is a “ vola- 
tile acid " and is best treated by an immediate washing of all 
the parts affected with some alkali, sufficiently dilated not 
to irritate. Ammonia, cooking eoda, or even soft soap (in 
which there is generally an excees of alkali) will sometimes 
prevent. any serious trouble if used freely as soon as there 
has been exposure to the vine. After the poison has really 
begun its inflaming work tbe alkali will do lees good. Then 
applications should be frequently used tending to control or 
shorten the inflammatory procese, euch as solution of acetate 
of lead or sulphate of copper. In the intervals between the 
Aig ication of theese washes the pserta may be kept covered 
with cold water dressings, or powdered starch. A mercurial 
wash (black warb) is sometimes used, and also an ointment 
(diachy lon), made largely of lead, but these are too dan- 
gerous to be used except under intelligent care. Some find 
relief from a use of sweet oil. 


The following recipe has been known to act as medicine in 
cases of prostrating diarrh«ea, for a child or for an old per 
son, where it was impossible to retain any other food. It 
acts as a medicine and also gives great nourishment, thus 
keeping up the strength uf the patient. I have taken the 
trouble to write it out, in hopes it may do some good, and 
can vouch for its efficacy from personal experience, Sift 
two cups of best white flour, and put it in a moderate oven 
on a yellow platter. Stir it frequently, to prevent burning, 
till itisadark brown—almost as dark as chocolate. ‘lake 
about four teaspoonfals of the flour and blend with hot (not 
boiling) water till a etiff paste; then add gradually water till 
the tumbler is full. This can be taken either warm or cold, 
according to the taste of the patient. Of course the thicker 
it can be taken the more nourishment is contained. 

Respectfully, M. D. J. 


1. What does a character that looks like the abbreviation for per 
cent. signify when plisced before a name in the lower left hand 
corner of an envelope. I+ is a proper eubstitute for ‘* Care 
of”? 

2. What anthority is there for the use of a character, reeembling 
a sharp in music, placed before the number of the honse in an 
envelope address? I have seen both of these characters used lately 
by persone of intelligence, and who have better opportanities for 
knowing of new customs in letter writing than lepjoy, and would 
like to know the best form. 

8. Please give your opinion of the propriety of writing the ab- 
breviation for etreet withacapital. For instance, Greenbueh St., 
or Oneida Co, Jab. 

1. In rapid business writing there may bean excuse for 
abbreviations such as the one used for * care of,” which may 
be either a corruption of *‘C of,” or a character like the 
sign forsthe Latin word ‘‘per,’’ meaning “by.” It is nota 
good style. 

2. There is no authority for its use. It ia not necessary to 
prefix the word ‘‘ number” or any abbreviation of it before 
the street address in superscribing a letter, any more than to 
say ‘‘ city of” before the name Albany. 

3. St. and Co. should commence with capitals. 

Mrs. Moore in her Sensible Etiquette recommends Weat- 
lake's, ‘‘ How to Write Letters’ as a good guide in such mat- 
ters, and itis well to consult some acknowledged authority 
before fallicg into any habit of even a ‘‘ member of the best 
society.” 


** For the soul that paseeth upward, 

Through a way #0 steep and narrow 

That it bleedeth in the strugyle, 

So expands upon the summit 

That to it there's no returning ; 

All the landscape spread beneata it, 

All the broad blue sky above it, 

Bat its birth pangs ne'er again—” 
Can some one give the author of the above lines and the whole 
poem ? H. P. 8, 


I would like to recommend a food for children to an anxious 
mother who asks Miss Scovil’s advice in The Christian Union of 
Angust 31. Zimmerman's Barley-Oat Food wae recommended to me 
by a prominent physician of Cincinnati. Our baby was weaned in 
June, and bas cut her stomach and eye-teeth since then, and has 
never been sick a day. It is manufactured in Pittsburg, and can be 
obtained at any drug-store, | presume. 
Respectfally, Mas. F. M. H. 

It is not safe to assume that because a certain artificial 


food agrees with one child it will certainly do so with an- 


other, and it is better for each mother who is forced to use 
artificial food for a baby to consult her physician respecting 
it. In the country we shou!d try milk, as recommended a 
few weeks ago, before any manufactured preparation. 


Will any thing restore the whiteness to ivory plano key:«? 
Mas. J. G. 


We can recommend nothing to ve used at home. The 
key-board can be sent to any piano maker and there the 
ivory be ecraped and re-polished. Possibly rubbing them 
wita a cloth dampened with alcohol, oa which a@ little 
‘* whitening ™ is sprinkled, will improve them, but the diffi- 
culty is probably beyoud home remedy. The ivory may 
bave been cut from near the outside of the tusks, or have 
been too thin, and thus show the yellow glue with which the 
ivory is fastened to the wood. 


djoung Folks. 


HOW PRUE SAVED THE CORN CROP. 
By Marearer 
PART II. 


RUE danced into the house. She had a bad habit 

of conversing with herself, and this was what 
she was saying: ‘‘Two hours yet before father will 
want his breakfast: now forthe notes! Let me see, 
twelve men for ten hours, that’s one hundred and 
twenty hours. If they begin at six—and they easily 
can, if we have the handed tea at half-past five—and 
hoe till twelve, that’s six hours apiece; six into one 
hundred and twenty goes twenty times. I want twenty 
girls, and I'll ask a few more, to make sure; I don’t 
believe I shall have any regrets; but they mayn’t all 
do their little best. There are four Haylitts, and three 
Robeerons. that’s seven, and five Wilsons, that’s twelve, 
and two Oawalds, fourteen, and three Rudolphs, seven- 
teen, and one Anderson—the Rudolphs can stop for 
her—that’s cighteen, and four Rhineharts, that’s 
twenty-two, and I'm twenty-three; surely that will be 
enough. Whatasupper I'll givethem! would 
have raised all sorts of objections, but father’s reason- 
able; and there’s all those dear lemons, and nearly all 
my birthday-cake, and heaps of tomatoes, and eggs, 
and potatoes, and a whole bottle of sweet oil left for 
the dressing, thanks be to praise! Of course every- 
thing must be cold, and ready beforehand, but the 
coffee and chocolate; and I'll have them ready, but 
not cold. Ob, what fun it’s going to be!” 

And Prue caught up an astonished kitten, and 
whirled around the room with it until they were both 
dizzy. Then she sat down to her writing desk, and 
proceeded, with puckered forehead and lips, to com- 
pose the following note: 

Dear Girls: 

This is an appeal, rather than an invitation. Will you all come to 
a hoeing-party this evening? There will bea very elegant, and of 
course light, handed tea at 5:30; hoeing from 6to 12; supper at 12 
precisely. We are to imagine, when we sit down to supper, that we 
have been dancing. Particuiare will be given on the premises, 

Sincerely yours, Prupexce Henderson. 

Of this note she made seven slightly-varied copies, 
adding to the notes to her most distant guests an invi- 
tation to remain for the night. By the time she had 
finished it was nearly seven o’clock, and she made 
ready a dainty breakfast for ber fa‘ her. 

‘* I'm getting too lazy for anything,” he said when 
she tuok itup. ‘‘I believe I was well enough to come 
down this morning, Prne— you oughtn’t to spoil 
me so.” 

* You’re my only father, dear, so people will excuse 
me,” said Prue, giving him the waiter and a kiss at 
same time. She sat by the*window till he had finished, 
then, putting the waiter on a chair, she took his hands 
coaxingly, saying: 

‘*I don’t ever give you anything but good advice, 
dear, do 1?” 

‘*Not often!” said her father, smiling. ‘* What 
treason are you hatching now, Prue? Out with it!” 

So Prue unfolded ber plan, and, to her delight, and 
somewhat to her surprise, he entered into it heartily. 
She would have had less pleasure in his consent, but 
would have prized it more, could she haye seen the 
struggle which went on in his mind while she was 
speaking. He disliked putting himself under obliga- 
tions to those who were not near and deer to him, and 
he was about to say 89, when a happy second thought 
made him try to regard the affair as Prue and her 
friends would regard it. He knew that all the giris 
whom she proposed to invite were healthy, happy 
damsels, to whom an evening spent in hoeing would 
be no more exhausting than one spent in dancing. 
He knew that Prue would give them a royal supper at 
the end of their wors, and that the friendly feeiing 
which animated their little colony would make that 
work a pleasure. So he manfully suppressed every 
doubtful or ungracious word which occurred to him, 
and was surprised to find himself, as the day went on, 
planning and working with Prue as if they were two 
school-giris. 

‘*T’m so sorry Bob can’t be ‘in it,’” said Prue, re- 


gretfully, as she sprang into the buggy, at eight 
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o’clock, with her basket of notes, ‘‘ but you see—don’t 
you, Fatherkin ?—that all the pride of all the Hender- 
sons would have blocked my way if I had breathed it 
to him, and then I do wish to see his face when he 
meets that cornfield to-morrow evening ! Now be good 
while I’m gone. I'll come back as s000 as I can, for 
I’ve ‘a great deal of trouble to see to’ before this 
evening.” 

The bread had been baking while Prue was writing 
her notes, and the borrowed flour was to make some 
sour-cream-and-soda biscuit. 

Prue planned and arranged, as she drove rapidly 
from house to house, leaving her notes at the doors, 
for she thought that if she stopped to talk and ex- 
plain her morning would be gone before she knew it. 
** Fortune favors the brave,” and the observant. At 
the first stopping-place Prue picked up a small but 
devoted friend of hers, who was only too glad, for the 
sake of the drive, to jump out and deliver the notes. 
He entered keenly into the spirit of the enterprise, 
and begged so hard to be allowed to come and 
‘*help,” that Prue told him he might if his moth- 
er were willing. He came out, flushed with triumph, 
from the second house at which they stopped. 

‘Miss Prue, dear Miss Prue, we're in such luck !” 
he exclaimed ; ‘“‘here’s Mr. Hayliti’s team going right 
past Oswald’s and Wilson’s, on his way to Warrenton, 
and he says he’d back his horse to beat yours, any 
day, and to just give him the notes, and he’ll have ’em 
thére before you could, and he says you're the pluck- 
test girl in the county, and I said I knew that this 
great while !” | 

Prue’s knight stopped for breath, and she handed 
him the notes, laughing and blushing. 

Mr. Haylitt came to the door with a word of 
hearty encouragcment, a regret that he could not go 
with ‘‘the girls,” and a promise to send them along in 
good time. 

The two other notes were soon delivered, for Prue, 
determined not to be discotrraged, left the answers to 
fate and hurried on. 

“Tl tell you what, Phil,” she said, as they neared 
Mr. Rudolph’s, on their homeward way, ‘I'll let you 
* get out here, and you can run on and ask your mother 
just to let you come home with me, if you're not 
needed to-day, and you car bring some ‘greens’ from 
the swamp and dress up the barn, and help me set 
the table, and do all sorts of things!” 

Phil sprang from the buggy almost before sle 
stopped speaking, and by the time she reached his 
gate stood there panting, with his Sunday suit rolled 
into a ball under his arm. 

“It’s to wear to-night,” he explained, throwing it 
under the seat as he jumped in; ‘drive on quick, 
Miss Prue, or they’!l all be at you at once!” 

Sure enough, Mrs. Rudolph’s motheriy face appeared 
at a window, and the three smiling faces of her daugh- 
ters at the door, and a threefold shout of ‘‘ Wait, Prue! 
Wait! We're coming, of course, but what does it mean ?” 
was wafted into the buggy as Prue drove rapidly 
away. 

She was at home by eleven, and then she ‘flew 
*round.” Sandwiches, for which a ham had been 
beiled the day before, cake and lemonade and tea 
were to complete the elegant light reflection at 5:30. 
Mr. Henderson ‘‘went on cutting bread and butter” 
uatil his arm ached, but he would not step until it 
was decided that the “‘ handed tea” would be inele- 
gantly heavy if people ate more than three sandwiches 
a-piece, and that the six dozen which Prue proudly 
counted would Be enough. Then he reclined on a lux- 
urious couch composed of hay and old quilts on the 
barn floor, and directed Phil’s zeal, which was not en- 
tirely according to knowledge, until the barn “looked 
like a ball-room,” Prue declared. The kitchen stove 
seemed to have caught the spirit of the times. Biscuit 
and cake came out ‘‘done to a turn,” and the coffee 
was browned toa nicety. Phil ground it as soon as it 
was roasted, and was like another pair of hands aad 
feet to Prue, so that by three o’clock all was in readi- 
ness excepting what must necessari'y be left until the 
last moment. Prue had time for ‘forty winks” be- 
fore she went to put on the clean gingham dress which 
she had decided would be suitable to the occasion, 
and Mr. Henderson was induced to lie down, although 
he declared that it was quite unnecessary—he had not 
felt so well for weeks. 

The curiosity which Prue’s invitation had excited 
made her guests unfashionably puociual ; by half-past 
five they were all there, ‘‘ taking off their things” in the 
spareroom. Prue explained the situation ina few words, 
and the hearty sympathy and approval with which her 
explanation was greeted warmed the cockles of her 
heart. They were impatient to begin, and the light 
refreshment was disposed of as quickly as might be, 
though not without a flattering appreciation of the 
lemonade. 

Then one of the Rudolphs, whose father had been 
“in the war,” shouldered her hoe, sayiog briskly, 
‘Shoulder arms! Forward, march!” and away they 


marched to the cornfield to the tune of ‘‘ John Brown’s 
Body.” There was nota house nor a high-road in 
sight; they might sing and laugh to their hearts’ con- 
tent! The captain gave them their orders, they fell 
into line, each at the end of a row, and then began a 
race for the other end. Nobody could have told which 
flew fastest, tongues orhoes. Mr. Henderson sitting on 
the front porch, from which he had received a twenty- 
four-fold order ‘‘ not to stir,” smiled to himself when 
the sound, as of innumerable blackbirds, came to him 
on the breeze. Then the chatter suddenly stopped 
and there was a chorus of clear girl-voices in ‘‘ Here 
we go round the mulberry bush ;” other songs, old and 
new, followed, with intervals of merry talk between. 
Prue had “adapted” the vision of that most genial 
gardener, Cha:les Dudley Warner, and as each girl 
came to the end of her row, she found Phil waiting 
for her with a bright tin dipper of lemonade. Twi- 
light fell, and the full moon rose grandly in a cloudless 
sky. The girls had settled steadily to their work, and 
it was plain now that there would be a handsome mar- 
gin of time before the supper hour. The sweetness of 
the evening subdued the talk and laughter, and when, 
after a brief silence, Mary Rudoloh softly began the 
Evening Hymn, every voice joined hers. Hopes and 
plans and aspirations were talked over as the girls 
worked side by side, and not a few good resolves and 
strengthened purposes dated from that helpful evening. 
They finished, in a glow of enthusiasm, a little after 
eleven. Prue had put her coffee and chocolate on to 
boil as she saw them nearing the end, and, with so 
many willing hands to help it, the supper was soon on 
the table. Cold chicken and tongue and ham, 
‘‘dressed” tomatoes, potato salad, piles of buttered 
biscuits, Prue’s birthday cake, cut in slices and skill- 
fully spread, so that last night’s subtraction should 
not spoil its roundness, sponge-cake and jumbles, 
canned peaches, and a great dish of fresh blackberries 
which Phil had gathered, made a goodly show. Phere 
were various small side-dishes — egg-sandwiches, 
pickled beets and cucumbers, dried beef and cheese ; 
and Mr, Henderson, who had flatly refused to go to 
bed, and declared his intention t: carve the chickens, 
smiled to himself as he looked at the loaded table, with 
mental prophecy that it would take at least three days 
to eat the remains. He smiled again, at the fallacious- 
ness of his prophecy, as they rose from the table. 
tloeing as these young women had hoed that evening 
would have wualified them for a supper far less tempt- 
ing than that which Prue had set before them. 

When Bob came home the next afternoon Prue 
hurried him into the house, as soon as he had 
emptied the wagon and put up the horses, and kept 
him there, upon one pretext or another, until after tea ; 
he lingered, talking with her about the poor little 
woman at the mill, until she had washed and putaway 
the tea-things ; then, as they came out arm-in-arm to 
the porch, Mr. Henderson said: 

‘* Children, if you’ll each give me an arm, I would 
like to walk around a little and take a look at that 
cornfield.” 

Bob’s face grew gloomy at once, but he silently 
offered his arm to his father, and they walked slowly 
down the lane. When they reached the bars Bob 
rubbed his eyes. ‘‘ Why, Prudence!” he said, and 
stopped, looking bewildered. There smiled the corn, 
not from a tangle of weeds, but from the brown, 
freshly-turned earth—not a weed to be seen! 

‘** How in the worid,” began Bob, and stopped again. 

Mr. Henderson laughed as they had not heard him 
laugh for many a day. 

‘* You owe your sister a hat, my boy,” he said, “‘and 
if you'll do the square thing you'll write to Your Aunt 
Prudence for the prettiest bonnet in Boston, when that 
corn’s sold. ‘Man has his will, but woman has her 
way.’” 

Bob turned to Prue for an explanation, and Prue 
explained. 

take back what I said the other day about wo- 
men’s voting, my dear,” said Bob, when she had 
finished ; ‘‘or—no,I don’t, either, come to think of it; 
you’d vote for each other every time, and the poor in- 
ferior, man, would be left out in the cold altogether. 
You good littlefsoul!” aud he kissed her with a fervor 
which would have endangered a less genuine blush 
than the one which covered her face at his loving 
praise. 

Prue, true to her name, utterly declined “ the pret- 
tiest bonnetin Boston,” but Aunt Prudence executed a 
commission for Bob in her usual satisfactory manner 
jost before the ensuing Christmas, and, no matter 
with which of her numeroua neckerchiefs Prue adorns 
herself, it is always fastened with a little golden ear of 
corn. 

There have been many merry-makings since the 
practical one of which I have told, but the jealous 
youths in that neighborhood declare that the girls 
always follow up their approval of the most successful 
‘fandangu” with, ‘‘Ob, but it doesn’t compare with 
Prue’s ‘ Hoeing Party’ !” 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
MYSTERIOUS GAS EXPLOSIONS. 


LAWYER who always wished to reach his office 

punctually at nine o’clock was starting, one 
morning, when his wife calledjhim back and asked him 
to do an errand for her. He grumbled a little, for it 
would make him late; but he went, and so did not 
reach his office till quarter past nine. When he arrived 
he found fire engines and a crowd of people around 
the door, and that the hall and stairways were all 
blown to pieces. The people told him that there had 
been a gas explosion in the cellar at just about nine 
o’clock; if the lawyer had been going upstairs at the 
moment he would probably have been killed. How 
could this be? How can gas which is burned freely 
jn city houses, shops and halls create such an ex- 
plosion ? 

The secret is that, although gas is not ordinarily ex- 
plosive, yet when it is mixed with atmospheric air the 
compound if lighted will explode with great violence. 
The best proportion is when one part of gas is mingled 
with about five parts of air; hence there need not be 
a great deal of gas at large in a cellar to make the air 
explosive enough to do damage. And a great many 
disasters are caused in cities and large towns in this 
way. A pipe downstairs springs a little leak, or some 
one carelessly leaves a burner turned in one of the 
rooms. The gas steadily, though very slowly perhaps, 
pours into the cellar or room, and before long the peo- 
ple begin to say, ‘‘Whata strong smell of gas; there 
must be a leak somewhere.” They ought never to use 
a light in searching for the leak. But, often, one is 
used. If the trouble is in an upstairs room, and it is 
evening, a servant girl, very likely, goes in with a 
lighted lamp to find the burner which is open, and 
closes it. Or if it be in the cellar, and a gas fitter or 
plumber is sent for, he very often carries down a 
burning candle. Then the mixed gas and air will 
blow the building to pieces, and may very likely kill 
the people. In the cities men walk the streets selling 
toy balloons. These balloon; are made of very thin, 
light india-rubber, and are about the size of a large soap- 
oubble. They are filled with common “‘ gas,” such as;is 
burned in houses. One day a gentleman bought one and 
was carrying it along the street, holding it by a string 
about three feet long which lay over his shoulder and 
allowed the balloon to float in the air behind him, bob- 
bing up and down as he walked. In the crowd a 
gentleman smoking a cigar came near and the balloon 
touched the lighted end of the cigar. The fire in the 
cigar burned or melted a hole in the balloon,§the gas 
within and atmospheric air outside mingled together, 
forming an explosive compound, and took~fire, and 
immediately there was an explosion in the smoker’s 
face, singeing his whiskers and burning his nose. 

It is not strange that servant girls do not know it 
may be dangerous to carry a lamp into a room where 
there has been alittle gas escaping, but one would 
suppose workmen employed in repairing gas pipes 
would understand all about it. Many, however, do 
not; the people in the house ought to watch a work- 
man whom they send down cellar to find a leak, and 
see that he does not carry a light. An Albany man 
once sent to the gas company to have a leak in his cel- 
lar stopped, and the workman who came struck a match. 
The explosion blew up the floors overhead so that the 
man’s wife and daughter were thrown through the 
ceiling of the room in which they were sitting up into 
the next story, and then fell into the cellar. The same 
sort of calamity has happened in a great many cases 
from like carelessness of gas-fitters themselves. 

If you notice a person lighting the gas after the 
faucet has been turned a little, you will sometimes 
notice that it lights with a little puff. When what is 
called an Argand burner is used this puff is quite loud ; 
for the chimney holds a little quantity of the gas 
mingled with air, and the puff you hear is the explosion 
of this mixture. A grown person could show you a 
pretty good illustration 6f these explosions by holding 
a mug or tumbler over a gas-burner ani letting a little 
gas pour into it, which would immediately mix with 
the air already in it, and then lighting this mixture. 
But the mug cr tumbler should be a pretty strong one, 
else the explosion might shatter it. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nicces : 
ACATION is over. Almostevery one of you has 
now to begin some good work for the winter. 
Some of you, perhaps, have had all the work you 
wished to do this summer, hoeing corn, pulling weeds, 
picking fruit; but however hard that has seemed 
there was a sortof freedom about the out-of-door life 
that made it seem half play ; that is, if you were wise 
and made itso. But now there must be no play about 
the work over complex fractions, algebraic problems, 
Latin sentences and Greek verbs. You muet pull at 
them with a will, putting forth all the strength you 
can, You need not grow] overit. You may sing at 
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your work as the sailors do; but Play must keep out 
of the way till Work has finished his task. 

You will not study all the time; there will be some 
moments, at least, in the morning when you can help 
the household work along, and after school what a 
grand time there isin these bracing autumn days for 
long walks, stiring games, and fun generally! With 
so much to fill your time you must plan wisely cr you 
will fail to do what you would like. Of course you 
want to do something to make Christmas bright, 
and all the way along you want to spend a little time 
and thought in scattering seeds of happiness in places 
where it does not thrive of itself. You have done 
well to send so many children from our crowded city 
to better homes, but do not let that work be all you 
do. Look around you, and you need not look far to 
find ‘‘ opportunities.” 

Do you remember my telling you of the San Fran- 
cisco Flower Mission? You will be glad to read this 
letter from one of my older nieces and to know of other 
good work done in California. 


CALIFORNIA SHELTERING Home, Oakland.; 
Dear Aunt Paticnee: 

Perhaps it will interest you to knew what we are doing at the 
Sheltering Home, I will tell you in a few words. 

The Home was organized a year ago, intended forthe benefit of 
young girls who, not having any good homes, might be tempted to 
go astray, but as there was no old ladies’ home we have taken in 
quite a number of old ladies, 

The yourgest child we have taken in was six monthsold. One 
girl about twelve years old was terribly whipped by her own mother. 
She was so afraid her mother would get her that if she saw her com- 
ing she would run and hide, She was here six months or more, and 
now has a good home in a Christian family in the country. She 
writes me that she is contented and happy. 

We had a little colored boy here, brought'by a police officer. His 
mother had barned him; his hands and Jegs and back had large 
sores en them when he was brought here. We healed his sores, and 
the ladies got a place for him to stay a week with a colored woman. 
He ran right back here the same day. He said she was too black, he 
could not stay there. We have sent him away to a home in the conn- 
try, and Mrs. Smith says he is a good boy, and she is glad she took 
him. 

We have taken in thirty-five in all during the year. We have one 
woman who is nearly blind; another is a cripple who walks with two 
crutches, but she is so beautiful in spirit that she sheds sunshine on 
all around. We have a pleasant house and garden. 

This Home is a branch of the work of the Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, and the ladies comprising the Board of Masagers are 
among the beet I ever knew. 

The Lord has blessed us greatly in our work here, ralsing up 
friends who have been able and willing to supply al! our needa. This 
is new work to me, but I like it because I hope Iam doing some 
good. Yoars affectionately, Patra. 


There are sorrow and sin everywhere, and every one 
of you may make your arms a ‘‘shelter.” At school 
give comfort, not sneers, to the poorly dressed, the 
stupid, the sorry one, and try to turn the evil-minded 
away from their wrong doing. 


BUFFALO. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE : 

IAM SIX YEARS OLD. I GO TO SCHOOL. 
I STUDY DRAWING, READING, WRITING. 
MAMMA TEACHES ME MUSIC. I HAVE 
SEVEN DOLLS; ONE IS |NAMED “ PUSSY 
WILLOW.” I HAVE A LOVELY YARD TO 
PLAY IN. SOME OF THE TREES ARE 
WHITE WITH BLOSSOMS. 

LOVE AND KISSES. CLARE 8. 


I am sorry your neatly printed letter has had to wait 
so long for its turn. Those white blossoms, I hope, 
brought you some fruit. 


This note is from one of the girls who went West in 
the spring. All the reports from them are very 
satisfactory. 


I like it very mach out there, and I have a nice place. I have a nice 
lady, and she has been so kind to me since I have been there. I 
love them so much and I am adopted. The two big girls acted 
dreadfal on the train. Friday we got off the trainand got places. 
This is from B. 

P. 8.—I have changed my name, when you write please send your 
letters to Jutia B, 


Hapiey, Mass., Sept. 9, 1589. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I hope I got the address straight, for crooked ones aren’t very 
plain to be seen. The view is very beautiful from here. Father ha 
cut some of the corn for fodder because it is so dry here. There has 
been a rather severe drought this summer. Lucy and Laura send 
their love to yom They are four years old. Laura wants me to tel! 
you she’s Laura; ehe is a very fanny little girl. 

We have five cats, Frisky, Topsy, Jettie, Ajidaumo, and Midget. 
Frieky’s kittens, Topsy and Jettie, are twins, and are hard to tell 
apart; they ehine like seal-skin moffse, and are biack aa coals. 
Ajidaumo’s tail is kept pretty close to ber back generally. Frieky 
is a very knowing cat. She weed last winter to go up to the window 
and look in and say meeouw, and stay there until somebody would 
open the window or door, then she would come in. If it was night 
she would come in at the cellar window, go tothe cellar door and 
pat the latch, and open the door and appear quite satisfied. 

Do you know how to make plom trees productive? Ours are 
troubled with insecta. Hagary R. T. 


I know the views in that neighborhood very well, 
and they are fine. Even in dry and parching weather 
those elms must be beautiful. Your family of cats 
must give you a great deal of occupation. We find 
one very entertaining. I can see that you are im- 
proving in your writing. I remember your first letter 
very well, You have given me your address plainly 


enough, and I am much obliged forit. We must ask 
the ‘‘ Farm and Garden ” editor about the plum trees, 
for ours have the same trouble as yours ; at least, al- 
though there are ‘‘loads” of plums on the trees, 
they are stung by an insect and fall before they are 
ripe. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 24, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I should like to be one of your nieces. I have never written to you 
before. We live in one of the most beantiful cities in the world. We 
have a water tower one hundred and sixty feet high, and you can go 
up in it and look all over the city and out on to Lake Michigan. 

There is a beautiful home here for the disabled soldiers of the war 
forthe Union. I send fifty cents toward sending the poor children 
to homes in the Weet. I earned it oy going withont butter, because 
mamma does not like to have me eatit. I havea brother and two 
sisters, and one is in heaven. I am, 

Your loving niece, Motus §. M. 


Your fifty cents is very welcome, and I hope you did 
not find your bread too dry without butter. I have 
heard so much of your beautiful city that | hope some- 


time to see it. 
BucHANAN, Mich. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

Your breezy letter from Prasie Willow reminds me of a pleasant 
incident which twice occurred last summer. A tiny humming-bird 
flew in at our window, and, after flattering about for some time, at 
laet allowed itself to be held and caressed by my auntie, who is very 
fond of pets. It did not offer to move, bat eat watching her intently 
until ehe carried itto the verandah. Even then it war slow to de- 
part, but floally it darted up into the branches of our great oak. 

I have often wondered if it related ita experience upon reaching 
home, for, a few days later, a second guest, larger, thongh lesa brill- 
iant, dropped in upon ur, with the same resnit. It seemed #0 won- 
derful, as well as pretty, that I tried to describe it in verse, enbetitut- 
ing the little sister in place of the auntie. I have copied the lines for 
you, thinking you might be interested in them as a glimpee of home 
life. 

Iam very glad that you hear fromthe children whom you send 
out. I know of two little girls who have been very happily adopted, 
but I have been told that some are unkindly treated. Please accept 
the warmest regards from your affectionate niece, ‘ 

P. 8S. In reading over my letter, I find I shonld have explained that 
the children to whom I referred were not sent out by the ** Union,’ 
bat came Weet several yeare ago. I merely mentioned them in con- 
nection with the desirableness of hearing from them. 

Iam #0 busy lately with my Harmony that I write little elee. My 
teacher, having returned from a tour in California, is here with friends 
for a time, and I am anxious to realize the greatest possible profit 
from my golden opportunity. KATIE. 


You will see that your directions in regard to the 
poem have been carried out. Do make all the prog- 
ress in music you can. It contributes so much to 
pleasant recreation. It is sad to think any children are 
unkindly treated. The Children’s Aid Society makes 
every effort to secure good homes, but of course it can- 
not be always successful. It would be a good thing to 
inform the Society of any case of ill-treatment which 
comes under your notice. 


Lockrort, N. Y., 1983. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Iam alittle boy five years old. I have Leard my mamma read 
about the poor homelees children, and I would like to help thema 
little. 

I have aa allowance of five cents a week, and I would like to have 
them have that for this week, and my mamma has given me 4 little 
more to put with it, and make twenty-five centa, 

I have a bird dog named Vic ; when I get older I am going hunting. 

Good-by, from E. Erve M. 


I wonder if your dog Vic is as wise a3 a Vic I know. 
Can he do any tricks? Thank you for the money. 


Oregon, Aug. 7, 1982. 

My Dear Aunt Patience : 

I received your pretty Christmas card a long while ago, and thonght 
I had better write and thank you for it, although it has been more 
than halfa year. I send youa lily which is said to be anative of 
Oregon ; it ia called the Santiam lily, because it grows only in the 
val‘ey of the Santiam river; it has from ten to thirty biossoms on 
& stem, and is very fragrant. I meant to send you some sweet 
violets, which &re also native to Oregon, but they are oat of season 
now ; they grow on gravel land, and are so sweet that aemal!l bon- 
quet of them will fill a roem with fragrance. They are creamy 
white and dark purple, almoet black. 

I send a little money for Miss Charity's boys, but hope if you send 
any boys out here they will be better than some of the boys we have 
here now. Lena M. K. 


The fragrance of the lily is still very strong and I 
thank you for remembering me withit. Do you think 
you have anything to do about making the boys in 
your city better? It is wonderful how the fragrance 
of a good, loving life affects even the ill-odored lives 
in ite neigh borhood. 


PETERBORO, N. H. August 13, 1582. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I thought I would like to write to younand be one of your nieces. 
My sister Gertie takes masic lessons and plays; I wish that I could 
sometime. I don’t go to school, but study at home, and am having a 
vacation now. 

My brother George isin Boston, in a store. My brother Dana 
teaches echool. 

Mamma had a birdie and I wanted one very much, and she said the 
next one she had she would give me. He is going to sieep while I 
write this, I am {seven years old. My birthday is in winter, and I 
don’t like that so well as the summer time. Good bye. 

Your loving niece, if I may be, Grace N. D. 


Before I had read three lines of your letter I had taken 
a long journey. I saw Peterboro as it looked to me— 
oh, how many years age—when I was a little girl. I 
wonder, if I should ride there in the cars instead of on 
my thoughts, whether it would look the same to me 
now. Trixy, who is seven years old, takes care of her 
own canary and her papa’s. Before she had one of her 
own she tried for three months taking care of two birds, 


and she did it very well. Perhaps your;mamma will let 


you learn that way. 
August 15, 1582. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

This is the first time I bave ever written youa letter. Yesterday 
we gave alittle kitten away. We fed itso much that it came back 
and Nellie had to take it back. Nellie is my sister. She is seven 
years old. I wonder what your name is. Mamma thinks it is Mre. 
It is too bad that euch a handsome girl does not behave good 
in her manners. I have a sister eleven years old, only she is visiting 
in New Rochelle. I hope to see my letter in The Christian Union. 

From your affectionate inece, E. F. 


Did you forget anything in your letter? Think, and 
let me know. It speaks well for your care of the kitty 
that it cared to come back to you. 


CHARITY S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, . $369 26 
Mary D. Maynard, 50 
Guasie L. G. Hitchcock, e 
Total, $370 O1 

Affectionately, Aunt PATIENos. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 9%. 


One of the most wonderful and beantifa! things in nature. 

In the Bible it is associated with a boastful and victorious King 
who finally fell ander the judgment of God; with a man who, by 
reason of sore afflictions, had lost al! relish for life; with the humane 
laws of a great nation; with a ewift-footed creature of the desert, a 
dreaded reptile, an affectionate bird, and a formidable insect. 

The object that I have in my thoughts is of various sizes, shapes 
and colors, and is usefal in medicine, in the arts, and as an edible. 

It is also symbolical of one of the most important and blessed 
truths of the Christian faith. 

What is the object ? 

What are the Scripture Associations ? 

What ite uses? 


What great truth does it symbolize? F. Burner SMITH. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 6. 


The bat. 
The chinch, or bedbug. 
It destroys many noxious insects. 


** Bata, which have something of beasts and birds."’—{ Locke. 
** Si'ent bate in drowsy clusters 
Lev. xi., 19; Ie. ii., 3; Deut. xiv., 14; Baruch vi., 22. 


PUZZLES. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
(34 letters.) 
My 46, 6, 48, 21, 11, 51, 26, 19, 2 is a hermit. 
My 53, 42, 15, 29, 8, 35, 13, 23 ia a square column. 
My 10, 16, 49, 46, 41, 1, 34, 14, 32 ia a atupid person. 
My 5, 25, 45, 31, 54, 48, 36, 1s, 40, 43 is an armorial sign. 
My 26, 39, 30, 562, 43, 45, 35, 42, 11, 47 is a command. 
My 4, 9, 50, 7, 22, 33, 3, 27, 18, 32 is many-colored. 
My 20, 37, 6, 44, 15, 13 is a complication. 
My 82, 7, 28, 48, 40, 12, 24, 50, 17 is @ first sight. 
My whole is a quotation from Shakespeare's Henry VIII. 
VIOLET. 
SPELLING LESSON. 
Topaaseemgrn—a tree and its fruit. 
Nttoco—a plant. 
Veeerw—a fish. 
, Kraapteek—a bird. 
Sooeittr—an animal covered with a hard ehell. 
Aanteem—ao animal. 


Kenggrna—a disease. Witt A. MEerre. 
CHARADE, 
My third may own my first and yet be my second. 
My whole may sometimes be heard at night. H. R. B. 


DROP-LETTER ruZZLeEs. 


(Quadrupeds and Bipeds.) 


1. -r-n-o0-t-n-. 2%. -h-n-c-r-e. 3. -a-g-r-o. 4. -l-m-n-o. 5. -h-a-a-t. 
6. M-s-0-0-. 17. -i-p-p-t-m-s. 8. -r-m-d-r-. 9%. -e-r. 10. -i-a-f-. 11 
R-c-o-. 12. -y-n-. F. A. P. 

WORD SQUARES. 
I. 
1. Shy. 
?, A money of account among the Anglo-Saxons. 
8. An animal. 
If. 
1 A temple. 
2% Enamel. 


3. Part of the body. 
4. The wild ewan, 
1. A tree. 
2% An animal. 
3. Small. Hortense HavenrTon. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


Across.—\. The initial of a Latin poet. 2% An anima). 3. An 
evergreen tree. 4. A beautiful stone. 5. To enlarge. 6, A convey- 
ance. 7. The initial of a noted English poet. 

Down.—1. The initial of one of the * rural deities " of the Greeks. 
%. Toemooth. 3. Pertaining to an order of architecture. <4 A fes- 
tival. 5. A species of tree. 6. Not near. 7. The initial of a Saxon 
god. De Forrest. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 31. 
Croas- Word. —Latitudinariapism. 
Syueare Worda. — 


1. 2. 
8S OF A ORACLE 
OME R RIOQGOHER 
FETE ACH EAN 
ARES CHEESE 
LEASE 8S 
ERBWNES T 
Triple Acroatic.— a Rdamo M 
U lat E 
Neu wT e HK 
GO uiL pr 
per A te 
KRespo N 
Desu D atio N 
Auswers received from Frank May 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


Norrs.—The famous French artist Gustave Doré has 
begun to build a magnificent residence in Paris. It 
is opposite the palace of the chocolate king, the late 
Mr. Menier.——Work on the new opera of Gilbert and 
Sullivan has been somewhat delayed by the death of 
Mr. Sullivan’s mother. It will be finished probably by 
December, and will be produced in New York during 
the winter.——Mr. Preston Powers, the sculptor, isnow 
in Cincinnati, but returns to Florence soon to ‘bust ” 
Gen. Garibaldi.——The famous vocal maestro, Pierre 
Francois Wartel, died on Friday, August 12, at Paris. 
He created the ‘‘Rataplan ” in ‘‘Les Huguenots,” and he 
was the first to popularize Schubert’s songs in 
France.——At Munich there has been built a tem- 
porary theater lighted exclusively by 400 Edison lamps. 
It ist. remain open during the coming International 
Electrical Exhibition in October.——The Emperor of 
Austria has recently conferred on Pauline Lucca, the 
famous opera singer, the Gold Cross of Merit, with the 
Crown.——The great Austrian artist, Hans Makart, has 
lately wedded a beautiful danscuse, and the artistic 
world of Vienna is all astir thereat. —Boston is agi- 


tated over the question of selling and removing one of 


her greatest lions—the famous big organ in Music Hall. 
A Western city has bargained for it with the pro- 
prietor, whu regards it as a musical ‘‘ white elephant,” 
and thinks its room is more valuable than its com- 
pany.——Emma Abbott confesses to Wall Street specu- 
lation. She says she has had such uniformly good luck 
that on ’Change she goes by the name of ‘‘ The Mas- 
cotte.” {sn’t it Miss Abbott who won’t singin cer- 
tain operas because of indelicate situations ?——and 
yet she gambles. Truly she possesses a rare discrimi- 
nation.——Wagner sold the copyright ef ‘‘ Parsifal ” 
to a music publisher for over forty thousand dol- 
lars.—The King of Italy has established a gallery of 
modern art at Rome, and the government have voted 
$20,000 a year to sustain it. It will be opened some- 
time in October.——-Boston will soon have three more 
portrait-statues for her embellishment. The subjects 
are Col. Shaw, Theodore Parker, and Paul Revere. —— 
The New York Horticultural S ciety at i's exibition 
on Tuesday, September 12, displayed a perfect specimen 
of the famous Victoria Regia, a ‘‘ Jumbo” water-lily. 
The flower was over a foot in diameter, and the speci- 
mea leaf accompanying it was six feet in diameter.—— 
Lavine’s New York Musical Bureau is an institution 
where engagements may be made with the leading 
musical celebrities of New York City. Joseffy, Miss 
Winant, Miss Thursby, Miss Hattie Schell, the Meigs 
Sisters vocal quartette, and the Seventh Regiment 
band are on the list, and after next April the renowned 
conductor and composer of Germany, Max Bruch, who 
is coming to America, will place his musical business 
matters in their hands. It is an energetic and praise- 
worthy institution.—Hubert Herkomer, the distin- 
guished English painter, is coming to pass the winter 
in New Yurk. He has taken a studio here, and during 
his stay will exhibit the pictures that he brings with 
him from England, and he will doubtless make 
American life the subject of thorough study from an 
artistic point of view.——Thorwaldsen’s famous Lion 
of Lucerne is about to pass from the possession of the 
Swiss family Pfyffer into that of the town of Lucerne. 
The citizens hope to preserve it more effectually from 
the vicissitudes of the weather than has heretofore 
been the case.——A movement has for some time been 
in progress fur the purpose of erecting a monument 
in Boston to the memory of Harriet Martineau. The 
model in plaster by the American sculptress, Miss 
Anne Whitney, which is said to be very successful, 
was sent some months since to Florence, there to be 
executed in marble.——To remove smoke steins from 
ivory, immerse the pieces in benzine, and go over 
them with a brush.—An addition has been made to 
the list of long bridges, in the bridge of the Pensacola 
and Atlantic Railroad across Escambia Bay, Florida. 
It is five miles and a quarter long, and was opened for 


use August 15. 


An EpvcaTionaL AND Histor1oaL Work or Art.— 
Some weeks ago a short item appeared in these col- 
umns stating that Mr. Phillippoteaux, a distinguished 
French artist, was erecting a panoramic painting of 
the Battle of Montretout, to be thrown open to the 
publ'c early in the Fall. A private view of the pano- 
rama was accorded on the afternoon of Thursday, 
September 14, and in response to a gracious invitation 
the press of the city was well represented at the open- 
ing. Entering the pavilion-like structure erected by 
the Belgian Panorama Company for this express pur- 
pose, on the corner of Seventh Avenue and Fifty-fifth 
Street, one treads a Jabyrinth of narrow and tortuous 
passages, finally ascending a spiral staircase to emerge 
on what, after the first surprise, proves to be the roof 
of a house. A remarkable atmosphere surrounds us, 


and we seem at first merely to have passed through 
a house, from daylight downstairs to daylight on the 


roof. But there is a difference. A very hasty ob- 
servation reveals that we are in the midst of a battle- 
field, for round us on every side we see soldiers in 
groups and masses, dotting the distant hillsides and 
marching along the road in front of the house. Every- 
where is action. Here and there parties are skirmish- 
ing, and the landscape is hidden from view by the 
white smoke of their musketry. A mule away flows 
the river Seine, the course of which, if we follow 
it, leads us into the heart of Paris, lying faint 
and dim in the distance, with its familiar towers and 
domes rising clear out against the wintry sky. 
For ‘itis the nineteenth of January,” according to 
the guide-book we have picked up, ‘‘in the latter days 
of the siege, and for four months Paris has seen the 
hostile positions incessantly strengthened round her. 
The bombardment commenced fourteen days ago, and 
day and night the German projectiles reach the monu- 
ments, the squares, the hospitals, the dwellings, 
throughout half the extent of the town. Provisions 
are exhausted and famine is imminent; bread, long 
since issued in rations, is about to fail altogether; the 
winter is rigorous, and firewood and coals are spent.” 
This is the condition in which Paris lies as we see it 
from the housetop in Montretout; and we might go 
on for a day describing the infinite amount of finish 
and attention to detail bestowed upon this wonderful 
illusion, and yet not convey a properimpression. As 
a perfect illusion, as a work of art—of a certain kind, 
to be sure—above all, as a splendidly illustrated his- 
torical lecture on an episode in the siege of Paris, it is 
beyond any power of description or praise, and fully 
deserves all that has been said of it in foreign capitals. 
It was in this battle that France lost some of her 
greatest men—Kegnault, the young artist; Gustave 
Lambert, the brave explorer; the Colonel of Roche- 
brune, the Marquis of Cariolis, all fell in this engage- 
ment; and as a matter of history, leaving out the 
artistic value, every one should see this truly remark- 
able panorama for one’s self. 


Books and Authors. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN.’ 


This is an admirable series; one which supplies a 
want long felt. The materials for a study of English 
and even Continental history are abundant; for a 
study of ancient history superabundant; but they are 
sadly lacking for a study of American history. It is 
easier for an intelligent reader to get a full and inter- 
esting account of the Magna Charta than of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and of Simon de Montfort 
than of Alexander Hamilton. 

Of these four volumes, the one from which we ex- 
pected the most we found the least satisfactory. John 
C. Calhoun left no diary; and, for reasons unex- 
plained, his friends have never seen fit to allow his 
private letters to see the light. Thus there is very 
little to throw light on his personal motives, his interior 
life, or his real !personality. But he was really the 
unintentional founder of the slaveocracy, the political 
progenitor of Jefferson Davis, and the responsible god- 
father of the Confederacy, though he died before it was 
born. Dr. Von Holst, German though he is, has writ- 
ten the best, indeed we may say the only constitution- 
al history of the United States, and is thoroughly fam- 
iliar with this epoch of our nationaliife. But he know, 
it too well. Instead of occupying his pages in giving the 
times as well as the life of Mr. Calhoun, he has de 
voted them to political discussions upon topics which 
are but imperfectly known to his reader, ornot known 
at all, and to criticisms on acts the nature of which is 
not explained by any intelligible account of the circum- 
stances of the actors. Thevclume is rathera criticism 
than a history, and will be fully understood only by 
those who have made themselves previously some- 
what familiar with the times which developed Mr. 
Calhoun’s extraordinary character and career. Dr. Von 
Holst writes dispassionately, and his estimates of Mr. 
Calhoun err, if at all, on the side of charity. 

Mr. Morse’s volume on John Quincy Adams deserves 
nothing but praise. It is difficult to speak truthfully 
of it without seeming to write a mere fulsome pane- 
gyric. Itis true that be had in Mr. Adame’s carcer a 
dramatic subject. It is true that he had in Mr. Ad- 
ams’s voluminous diary abundant materials. But the 
first was a temptation to dramatic effectand the second 
to wearisome detail ; and Mr. Morse has resisted both. 
John Quincy Adams was the typical Puritan in politics. 
He lived at a time when moral life had almost died out 
of the national councils; when the chief, if not the 
only difference between statesmen was that some were 
more far-sighted than others, but when all alike, from 
William Crawford to Henry Clay, and from Andrew 
Jackson to Daniel Webster, were governed themselves, 


’ American Stateemen. Edited by John T. Morse, Jr. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) John C. Calhoun, By Dr. H. Von Hoist. 
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By Henry Cabot Lodge. Andrew Jackson. By Irof. W. G. Sumner. 


and were for governing their country, not by abstract 
principles applied to public problems, but by policies, 
by self-interest, or by national interest. In this era 
Mr. Adams lived a lonely, self-sustained life; the lumi- 
nousness of his mature a rare contrast to the nature 
of his contemporaries, and utterly incomprehensible 
to them. He was the progenitor of Giddings, and 
Sumner, and Chase, and Lincoln, and marked the 
beginning of the first moral revival in American poli- 
tics, the final fruits of which were the Civil War and 
the emancipation of the slaves. There is certainly no 
American biography, it is doubtful whether there is 
any political history of any nation, which is more 
profitable reading, especially at the present juncture 
in Anterican politics. 

Alexander Hamiltun was a statesman in an age even 
more prolific of politicians than ourowns. The integ- 
rity of the Nation has enlarged the views of men 
in public life so greatly that it is difficult to real- 
ize how petty were the local jealousies which 
obscured their vision a century ago. To Alexander 
Hamilton more perhaps than to any other one man the 
Union owes its existence. To his power of voice 
and pen more than to any other influence is due the 
fact that New York State joined the Confederacy, and 
sent delegates to the National Convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United States; and if 
it had remained out of the Confederacy, separating the 
New England from the Southern States, a Union 
couli hardly have been formed at all, certainly 
not with fair prospects of permanence and power. 
We can well pardon the errors of judgment, de- 
rived from a traditional admiration for English 
institutions, and intensified by a partizan dread of 
French Republicanism, which led Hamilton to desire 
rather an aristocracy than a democracy ; since his en- 
deavors to unify the Nation were crowned with suc- 
cess, and his endeavors to make it a government not 
by the people but by the wealth and culture of the 
community were a failure. Mr. Lodge achieves a 
difficult task with great skill and success in giving in 
a popular, clear, and interesting way an account of 
the statesman-like labors of Hamilton, and even makes 
intelligible the complicated financial anarchy out of 
which Hamilton evolved financial erder. He ig in- 
clined to extenuate the errors of his hero, and in our 
judgment his estimate of Thomas Jefferson is wide of 
the mark ; but he is writing the life of Hamilton, not 
of Jefferson, and we await the life of Jefferson in the 
same serics to correct any deficiencies in estimate by 
the writer of the biography of Jefferson's great politi- 
cal rival. 

Andrew Jackson was not a great man ; certainly he 
was nota statesmen, great orsmall. The success of 
his life was due to two circumstances: an iron will and 
good luck. Professor Sumner is not a man to be 
dazzled by military renown; he has a penetrating 
vision; and he uses it to such good purpose in his life 
of this overrated hero that we cannot but regret that 
he does not employ his pen in the public service more 
frequently. His style is singularly sharp and incisive, 
and with remarkable power of crystalline statement 
he is singularly free from those faults of cxaggeration 
into which masters of rhetoric, such as Macaulay and 
Froude, are often led by the very excellences of their 
perceptions and the very skill of their pens. 

Take it all in all, this series is a notable contribution 
to American history and literature, and takes tts rank 
at once as one of the foremost contributions of the 
year to American literature, and quite the foremost 
contribution for several years to American early history. 


A Life of Ohrist Founded on the Four Gospels. By Lyman 
Abbott. Second Edition. (Harper & Brothers.) I have 
been examining anew the popular biography, *‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth, His Life and Teachings,” by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
This vw lume is written in Dr. Abbott's most felicitous style. 
It is abundantly illustrated by unusually fine artistic designe. 
Avoiding all merely dogmatic discussions; assuming all the 
essential views of the Evangelical school; appealing to the 
imegination, which it guards by conscientious study of arch- 
wological authorities ; telling the simple etory of Christ's 
life without eulogy of his teachings or bis character—it de- 
serves & prominent place among the numerous biographics 
of Christ which the intellectual and religious activities of 
the last few years have produced. [tis a book for the peo- 
ple: first, because it is adapted to them ; secondly, because it 
will elevate their tastes ; and thirdly and chiefly, because it 
so clearly, vividly and charmingly presents to them the Christ 
they need. J. H. Vincent. 

New Haver, Conn., Sept. 8, 1882. 


Principles of Church Polity. By Prof. George T. Ladd, of 
Yale College. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) This goodly vol- 
ume gathers up a dozen lectures delivered in Andover Sem- 
inary (1879-1881) on the principles of Congregationaliem. 
There is here displayed a clear grasp of the subject, a wide 
range of reading, and no little sharp criticism, fearlessly just 
and worthy to be heeded, of methods and doings quite too 
common in our day. Indeed, this free criticism gives 4 
spicineas to the volume which quite enlivens a subject or- 
dinarily dryly treated. What he says of indirection, polities, 
in the management of church matters is well said, and the 
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rebuke is needed. ‘‘ No selected few, clergy or laymen, are 
to manage affairs, after the manver of the politicians or the 
ecclesiastics of Rome." So, too, of the relation of the churches 
to missions. ‘The poorest, weakest and emaliest church Is 
to live and pray and labor for the conversion of the world ;"’ 
@ matter quite too often forgotten, and so well calculated to 
keep a church poor, weak and small. There is also in Lect- 
ure 1X. a very just criticism of the quite too common way of 
calling a Council, and it is well said: ‘‘ The sole way to in- 
crease the authority of Councils is to give them a more defi- 
nite and trustworthy moral character.” Professor Ladd traces 
the chief difficulty in the working of Conpgregationalism ‘* to 
the fact that the churches are not officered in the Scriptural 
and reasonable way,” and insists that there should be a bench 
of elders as well as a board of deacons. He insists that ‘*‘the 
principles of church government are to be understood as 
principles, valued as principles, propagated as principles ;" 
which is just the thing that is not done. Hence it is that 
‘* many members of Congregational churches in the East have, 
npon golog West, connected themselves with Presbyterian 
avd Episcopal churcbes,"’ which holds good in the region of 
Philadelphia, Baluimore and Washington, with empbasis. 
Hence it is, too, that many, in attempting to work the syes- 
tem, make a muddle of it. And here, too, is the trouble for 
the time to come: a clear grasp of principles is seldom had. 
It is this discussion and application of principles that nakes 
this book fresh, readable and helpful. Professor Ladd has 
made a timely book and the publishers have done it justice. 
A Comprehensive Commentary on the Quran. Vol. By 
Rey. E. M. Wherry, M. A. (Boston: Houghton, Milllin & Co.) 
This is the twenty-ninth volume of the English and Foreign 
Philosophical Libiary. The autbor intends a thorough study 
of the Quran, (1) presenting Sale’s translation in the form of 
the Arabic origina), (2) numbering the verses as they are in 
the Roman Urdu Edition of Maulir Abdul Qadir’s translation, 
which will be of special benefit to missionaries in India, (5) 
exhibiting in the notes and comments the views of the best 
Muslim commentators. Sale’s Preliminary Discourse with 
additional notes and emendations is contained in the first vol- 
ume, which also includes the first two chapters of the Quran. 
Tois is a very valuable contribution to the study of Moham- 
medanism. It has grown out of the author's own wants, and 
the effort to satiefy them. In the notes, certain doctrines of 
the Quran are made to appear with much distinctnes, ¢. g. its 
testimony to the genuineness and credibility of the Christian 
Scriptures current in the days of Mohammed ; the evidence it 
affords to its own character as’a fabrication; its testimony to 
the imposture of the Arabian prophet in his professing to attest 
the former Scriptures while denying almost every cardinal 
doctrine of the same ; in his putting into the mouth of God gar- 
bled statements as to Scripture history, prophecy, and doc- 
trine, to suit the*purposes of his prophetic pretensions, and 


in bis appealing to Divinity to sanction his crimes against - 


morality and decency. It is well that this book, which millions 
of our fellow men accept and reverence, should be more thor- 
oughly known, and we welcome this first volume, with its 
valuable contents, and shall refer to it again when the work 
is completed. 

Modern Heroes of the Mission Field. By Bishop W. Paken- 
ham Waleh, D.D. (New York: T. Whittaker.) This is a 
charming book within and without, in substance and in 
style. There is not a dull or sleepy page in it. The author 
has chosen a dozen nemes from this century's missionary 
heroes who have passed on to their reward, and given of 
each a brief, delightful sketch, catholic in spirit, doing am- 
ple justice to Dissenter and to Churchman, Englishman and 
American. He had, indeed, notable men to deal with. Full 
well do they deserve to be called heroes. The record of their 
jives, the bold portrayal of their characters, will fire the soul 
of any man open to the influence of consecrated and excep- 
tional greatness. We would like to see this book in the 
hands of young men everywhere, in all Sunday-ecboo! libra- 
ries, and on the home book-shelves. And with it might well 
go another by the same author, and similar in character, on 
“The Missionary Heroes of Previous turies,”” ending 
with Schwartz. They are selected not only o 
but with reference to the Jelds they occupied, sho 
each great division of Europe came under the pow 
Gospel, and that no century has been without its pire and 
saintly souls, or some spark of missionary zeal. By such 
books is the literature of missions in our day enriched. The 
proofs of the favor of God upon the great work are cumu- 
lative. This is the grandest apologetic the faith of Christ 
has. 

Woman in the Reformation. By Emma Louise Parry 
(Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society.) This is a 
neatly-bound and handy little volume of articles, some of 
which have appeared in the *‘ Lutheran Observer,” and are 
now gathered together under covers, in which form they 
recommend themselves for the number of noble ladies pre- 
sented, the interest which attaches to their lives, and the 
engaging mavner in which the writer relates the story of 
their work ‘“‘in war, in peace, in contention and in quie- 
tude.” We have heard much of the heroes of the Reforma- 
tion and their deeds. Of the heroines, who were as cour- 
ageour, as earnest, as long-suffering, as patient, not so much 
haa,been said, and Miss Parry, in thus advocating their right 
te fame, has offered a little book whose lessons shou!d incite 
young girls and maidens to the attainment of a true and lofty 
womanhood. 

Enigmas of Life, Death, and the Future State. By A. H. 
Dana. (New York: Chas. 8. Somerby.) The Enigmas are 
not new, nor very freshly stated. To the solution of them 
this volame will contribute little. It is not a book of inde 
pendent research, nor of wide reading, nor of vigorous 
thinking, though conceived in a good spirit. In the main, 
jt mioves along the accepted orthodox lines, though unsatis- 
factory when he comes to treat of the atonement, as all dis- 
cussions assurcdiy are, and ever will be, that attempt to take 
out of the death of Christ the emphasis put upon it by him- 
self aud his Apostles. He died for our sins and was raised 


for our justification. Many topics are touched upon; too 
many for satisfactory treatment In one smal! book. 

The Manifestation of the King. By J. Oswald Dykes, 
DD. (Boston: Carter Bros.) This is a new name for three 
books In one, containing discourses on the Sermon on the 
Mount. The wonderful discourse has found in Dr. Dykes a 
worthy expounder. We doubt if it ever found a betier. The 
analysis is excellent, the treatment good and wise, the style 
clear as crystal, the practical enforcement strong and urgent. 
These expositions were worth the hearing, and they are 
worth the reading. No wan who buys this book will be cast- 
ing about to see whatto do withit. Keep it at hand and 
taste it often. The more of such books the better. 

Questions that Trouble Beginners in Religion. By the Rev. 
Geo. A. Shine, of Newton, Mass. (New York: T. Whittaker.) 
This eensible little book handles such questions as these : 
‘How do we know that there is a God?” ‘‘ Why do we 
believe that the Scriptures contain a Revelation from God ?” 
‘*Can we expect in supernatural help in leading Christian 
lives?” Though not specially original, it is a safe and usefa! 
marual for ‘* beginners.” 

Havilah. By Mra. 8pottswocd. (New York: Phillips & 
Hunt.) This ls a Sunday-echool book of perhaps average 
merit, but it does not belong to-the ascending series of Sun- 
day-school books that the church is looking for and needs. 
This is of the old sort, made to order ; goodish, not good. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

—Among the most entertaining of recent novels is the latest 
addition to the Leisure Hour Series (Henry Holt & Co. ), Mrs. 
Alexander's ‘‘ Look Before You Leap.” It is a genuine love 
story very cleverly told. 

—Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote will contribute to the “Cen- 
tury,” during the coming year, a novelette in four or five 
parts, to be called ‘‘ The Led-Horse Claim ; A Romance of the 
Siver mines." Ic will begin in November. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. promise an illustrated edition of Miss 
Frances Ridley Havergal’s “ Bells Across the Snow,” with 
designs by Alfred Fredericks, W. L. Taylor, E. H. Garrett, 
W. T. Snyder, and others. They also announce a new book 
by Miss L. Clarkson, the author of ‘‘ Indian Summer,” en- 
titled ‘‘ Hearteease and Happy Days,” illustrated with large 
colored plates. 

—A. Williams & Co., of Boston, announce a new and en- 
larged edition of the poems of Mr. James H. West. Mr. West 
has written some excellent verse of a very genuine sort, full 
of poetic seuggestiveness, aspiration, and the glow of true 
feeling, and has attracted acirele of very appreciative readers. 
A new edition of his poems will extend his reputation and 
add to the number of his admirers. 

—E. & J. B. Young & Co. issue a little volume entitled 
Children’s Saviour,” a series of instractions to 
dren on the life of Jesus Christ, by Edward Osborne, of the 
Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass.; and announce the 
second volume of the Rev. J. H. Blunt's work on |** The Ref- 
ormation of the Church of England, its History, Principles, 
and Results." This volume covers the period from 1547 to 
1662. 

—The ‘' Preparatory Greek Course in English,” by William 
Cleaver Wilkinson, forms the first volume of four to be 
known as the ‘** After-School Series.” It will be welcomed 
by cultivated people in whose education Latin and Greek 
were omitted. The present volume takes the reader through 
the first books in Greek, the Greek reader, Xenophon’s ‘*An- 
abasis,”” and Homer's liad and Odyssey,” technically 
termed the ‘‘ preparatory" Greek course. Phillips & Hunt, 
New York. 

—Roberts Brothers will shortly publish ‘‘ Norse Stories 
Retold from the Eddas,” by Hamilton W. Mabie. Many of 
these stories have appeared in The Christian Union, but they 
bave been added to so as to present a comprehensive view of 
the Norse mythology, andin book form they will tell with 
some completeness the wonderful story of the birth, rule, 
and death, of the gods of Asgard. The dramatic elements 
have been emphasized, while the narrative form into which 
the myths have been cast will, it is hoped, increase their in- 
terest. 

—Henry James, Jr., has written for the ‘‘Century Maga- 
zine,"’ to be published early in the coming volume, a sketch 
called, ‘‘The Point of View,’’—a series of letters concerning 
America, its people, society, manners, politics, railways, etc., 
—chiefly in contrast with the same features in European life ; 
the whole lightly strung on a thread of fictitious characteriz- 
ation. As thse title indicates, they are written from different 
points of view, the writers including American ladies and 
gentlemen who have livedin Europe, a member of Parlia- 
ment, and a member of the French Academy. 

—Among Harper & Brothers’ special announcements are 
Mr. Leslie Stephen's biography of Dean Swift,” the last 
volume in the series of English Men of Letters ; a new novel, 
‘A Strange Journey; or, Pictures from Egypt and the Sou- 
dan,"’ which has a special interest at this time on account of 
its portrayal of the scenes of the Egyptian war; a new story 
by W. O. Stoddard, for young readers, entitled, ‘‘ The Talk- 
ing Leaves,” a story of Indian life and adventure; and a 
notable addition to the Harpers’ list of standard histories is 
Mr. C. G. Walpole’s ‘‘ Short History of the Kingdom of Ire- 
land from the Earliest Times to the Union with Great Brit- 
ain.” 

—D. Appleton & Co. announce several finely illustrated 
books, among which are ‘* Fifty Perfect Poems,’’ selected by 
Charles A. Dana and Rossiter Johnson, and ‘* Hours with 
Art and Artiste, by G. W. Shelden, the author of ‘American 
Painters,’ containing both steel and wood engravings. They 
also announce ‘‘The Life and Works of William Cullen 
Bryant,” by Parke Godwin, to be completed in six volumes, 
comprising a biography and correspondence, poetical works, 
orations and addresses, and sketches of travel; ‘‘ The Bryant 
Birthday Book,” '‘ Eighteenth Century Essays," selected and 
anotated by Austin Dobson ; ‘‘ Tae Young People of Shake- 
speare’s Dramas,” by Amelia E. Barr, besides several new 


novels, and some additions to the Health Primers and the 
Home Books. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish as a holiday book, 
‘* Cradle Songs of Many Nations,” collected and arranged by 
R. L. Harman. Illustrated in colors by Walter Satterlee. 
They have in press a new novel by E. P. Roe, “ A Young 
Girl's Wooing ‘‘The Roe Birthday Book ;” Tunis, the 
Land and the People,” by Chevalier de Hesse Wartegg ; 
Rawlinson’s ‘“‘Seventh Monarchy,” which completes the 
series of Great Monarchies of the Aacient Eastern World; 
‘The Minor Wars of the United States,” edited by Rossiter 
Johnson, and an American edition of Alfred J. Church's 
“Stories of Homer,” “‘Stories of Virgil,” and the Greek 
Tragedians.” 

—G. P. Putnam's Sons announce: ‘‘ A History of English 
Prose- Fiction from Sir Thomas Malory to George Eliot,” by 
Bayard Tuckerman ; ‘ Studies in Early English Literature,” 
by Emelyn Washburne, designed as a companion volume to 
Morley's ‘‘ English Literature ;” How toSucceed,” reprint- 
ed from The Christian Union; ‘‘The History of the Negro 
Race in America,” by George W. Williams, the first colored 
member of the Ohio Legislature, who has brought together 
& great amount of neeful information on this subject ; 
‘Shaftesbury and Hutcheson,” by Prof. Fowler; ‘‘A History 
of English Humor,” by A. G. L'Estrange; *‘ Reminiscences 
of Court and Diplomatic Life,” by Lady Bloomfield, with 
portraits and other iUlustrations; ‘‘ Merv: a Journey from 
the Cazpian Sea to Independent Turkestan, and Five Months’ 
Residence in the Tekke Territory,” by E. O'Donovan, corre- 
spondent of the London “ Daily News;” “Six Months in 
Persia,” by Edward Stack, an officer on the science staff of 
the Bengal Government; ‘‘Sketches in Military L'fe,” 
by Dr. De Amicis; and ‘‘ Spoiling the Egyptians; A Tale of 
Shame."" Told from the British Blue Books by J. Seymour 
Keay. A narrative throwing light upon the causes which 
have produced the present exceptional and complicated state 
of affairs in Egypt. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s list comprises fifty new pro- 
ductions, including new editions, and is almost exclusively 
American, Among them area holiday edition of Aldrich's 
‘Poems,’ with twenty-eight illustrations designed by the 
Paint and Clay Club of Boston; Darby's “ Lilustrations of 
Evangeline,” an oblong folio of sixteen outline drawings ; 
the edition de lure of the ‘* English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads ;" a holiday reissue of ‘* Ballads and Lyrics,” edited 
by Henry Cabot Lodge; and a new “ Bodley Book ™ by Mr. 
Scudder; several volumes added to the American Statesmen 
Series, noticed in another column; Mr. O. B. Frothing- 
ham’s ‘‘George Ripley” and Prof. T. R. Lounsbury’s 
Fenimore Cooper;" Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s new 
novel, ** Doctor Zay:” the edition of Bjornson’s works com- 
pleted by the two stories entitled ‘‘ Captain Mansana”™ and 
‘*Maguhild;" Mr. Longfellow's tragedy, ‘‘ Michael Angelo ;” 
a volume edited by Henry Watterson and entitled “‘ Odditics 
in Southern Life and Character” with illustrations; the 
“* Life of Ole Bull ; " the ‘* Letters of Lydia Maria Child,” one 
of the best letter-writers of America, with biographical in- 
troduction by Mr. Whittier, and an appendix by Mr. Wendell 
Phillips; a new book by Bret Harte, including two stories, 
“Flip” and “Found at Blazing Stur.” There are also 
promised new editions of Hawthorne's Works; a *“‘ Riverside 
Shakespeare,” edited by Richard Grant White, and new edi- 
tions of the Works of Hawthorne, Browning, Alice and ‘ 
Phebe Cary, John G. Saxe, E. P. Whipple, and Dr. 
Holmes’s *‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 

—Charles Scribner's Sons will complete the admirable 
and very successful series ‘‘Campaigns of the Civil War,” 
with the issue of ‘‘The Missiesippi,” by Lieut. F. V. 
Green; ‘“‘The Shenandoah Valley,” (the campaign of 
Sheridan,) by George E. Pond, associate editor of the 
“Army and Navy Journal;” ‘The Campaigns of 
Grantin Virginia,” by Gen. Andrew A. Humpbreys, 
and a supplementary volame of ‘ Statistical Records of the 
War.” It is ulso the plan of the publisher, to coverthe his- 
tory of the decisive naval events by the publication of three 
additional volumes. They also announce: “ The Life of 
Gen. George H. Thomas,” by Thomas B. Van Horne, United 
States Army; ‘‘ The Beginnings of History According to the 
Bible and the Traditions of Oriental Peoples from the Crea- 
tion to the Deluge.” translated from the French of Francois 
Lenormant ; a revised edition of the ‘‘Army of the Potomae,’ 
by William Swinton; ‘‘Corea, the Hermit Nation,” by 
William Eliot Griffis, the first attempt to treat of Corea and 
Coreans in a systematic and serious way; ‘‘'My Portfolio,” 
by Dr. Austin Phelps, a book of essays covering a wide range 
of subjects ; ‘‘ Logic and Life,” a series of sermons by the 
Rey. H. 8. Holland ; a volame of Essays on theological sub- 
jects, by President Noah Porter ; ‘‘ Edward III.,” by the Rev. 
Frederick Warburton, a new volume of the ‘‘ Epoch Series.” 
* The Land of the Arabian Nights,” by W. H. Fogg, a West- 
ern journalist; ‘‘ Helen of Troy,” by Andrew Long,- pub- 
lished simultaneously with its production in England ; 
‘*Poemsof American Patriotism,” selected by J. Brander 
Matthews; a commemorative poem on Webster, by Dr. W. 
C. Wilkinaon, with copious illustrative notes ; besides several 
volumes for boys, including a new one by Jules Verne, and 
several new editions of old standards. 

—The Redpath Lyceum Bureau has just published its 
annual magazine, a really handsome book of fifty-six pages, 
with highly-decorative paper covers, and containing numerous 
engravings of its most important ‘‘ stars,” amoog whom are 
Lieutenant Danenhower, Joseph Cook, Mary A. Livermore 
the Hon. William Parsons, and Judge Tourgee. There are 
short biographical sketches of each, accompanied by press 
notices that are calculated to give a very good impression of 
their subjects, and there aie also numerous complimentary 
testimonials. There is an autograph letter of Lieutenant 
Danenhower facing the fromtispiece engraving of the unfor- 
tunate explorer, who is represented with the gougule-zlasees 
which he is now obliged to wear continually. As an adver- 
tisement the book is yery clever indeed. 
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FROM THE BORDER. 


THE APACHES—THE MARQUIS OF LORNE AND PRIN- 
CESS LOUISE.—RED CLOUD. 


- [FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


The urgent necessity for a department commander in 
Arizona caused Gen. George Crook to anticipate orders and 
move thither before September 1. The Apaches who give 
trouble are just across the border in Sonora, Mexico, raiding 
a little into our territory. What makes matters worse than 
formerly for General Crook in the way of settlement is, that 
our troops, aided by frontiersmen and Mexicans, have killed 
off the Indian women and children, so that these renegade 
Apaches, about whom we hear so often, are desperate. They 
have no motive to come in and keep the peace. Predatory 
war suits their present revengeful temper. The Department 
of the Platte, which General Crook has just left, falls to Gen. 
O. O. Howard. It extends from the border of Iowa to the 
middle of Idake, embracing Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, and part of Idabo. General Howard took command 
at Omaha the 5th instant. 


Yesterday the new Department Commander, the general 
Union Pacific agent, Col. Luddington, and others, met the 
Marquis of Lorne (Governor-General of Canada) and his suite 
atthe Depot. Two staff officers, Lieutenant Wood and 
Lieut. Howard, in full gala uniform, had been on hand at 
Council Bluffs to bring over the party. The Princess being 
very weary with the journey had not left her stateroom on 
the arrival. The Marquis is a fine appearing young man, five 
feet eight, light complexion, blue eye, kindly expression. 

There is about him an entire absence of pretense and 
swell, which are so offensive to us Americans when English- 
men who are uncertain in their standing are obliged to sup- 
ply deficiencies by assumptions. 

He rode with Gen. and Mrs. Howard. A friend of the 
Princess, Miss Harney, took the fourth seat in ‘‘ the drag,” 
anarmy spring wagon. She admired the four magnificent 
mules ;which trotted “‘the drag” up the hills with great 
ease, paddling the air with their large ears. 

The highest Omaha bluff is crowned by America’s pride 
the common school. 1,200 children beautifully arranged and 
graded in the best and largest of modern buildings. Just 
below the tip-top, above the bell. at 300 feet from the ground, 
his Excellency had the finest view in the world. Westward, 
rolling prairie land, crowned row with groves, orchards and 
farms for thirty or forty miles ; the Missouri with its broad 
bottom and unique binffs, for forty miles north and south; 
the charming city of Omaha teeming with all sorte of young 
enterprize, stores, houses, chnrcl:«, schoo! structures guing 
up. Gutters being paved with white stone, preparatory to 
covering the dusty or clayey streets and alleys with some- 
thing more satisfactory ; something not sticky mud to-day 
and dust to-morrow. His Excellency went into the High 
School room, as also others, just one hundred strong. It 
was a fine sight! He spoke kindly and choice words to 
teachers and pupils as he was introduced. Mr. James, the 
Superintendent, is of the same age and complexion as the 
Marquis of Lorne, slightly taller and finer built; a royal 
American. 

The party hurried back to the train to start at 11:15 4. m. 
for the West. The Princess Louise gave in her car a limited 
recéption before leaving. She appears to be about thirty, 
dignified, handsome, with quite full figure, above the medium 
height, approachable, very atttractive, and a steady pleasant 
light beams from her large hezel eyes. It is no wonder that 
the Marquis loves her. One would be elevated by doing so. 
Crowds, kindly crowds, follow to look at the party. ‘‘ Which 
is the Princess ?” old ladies and young girls whisper. 
Salutes are to greet them from border to border of the Platte. 
The Marquis asks for fraternity with usin government affairs. 
Why not? He likes our army officers. They are always 
courteous and attentive. 


_Rumors of Red Cloud are rife. He has been displaced 
from his hereditary chieftainsbip. This is asore point; but 
asorer one is that these everlasting railway builders are 
pushing a railroad straight to the Red Cloud Agency. Ma- 
gillicuddy is believed to be helping on the objectionable 
work. The Indians now get much money by using their 
teams in transporting Indian food and other supplies. Soon 
their occupation in this direction will be gone. Now we 
bear that some of the Arrapahoes from the Indian Territory 
have broken forth and are en roule to help the discontented 
Red Cloud Sioux. The rumor is not credited here. Gen. 


Pope says nothing yet. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Cairo bas surrendered and the war is over. 

—Mayor Green and Governor Long have invited President 
Arthur to visit Boston. 

—Princeton College opened Wednesday, September 12, 
with an entering class of 175. 

—Edwin Booth is erecting an artistic residence on Indian 
Avenue, in Middletown near Newport. 

—The International Electrical Exhibition was opened at 
Munich on Sunday last with considerable ceremony. 

—Mr. A. M. Sullivan, the Irish orator, late Member of 
Parliament, and author of ‘‘New Ireland,” arrived in America 
last week. 

—Mrs. Lucretia Garfield last week bought the Ralph 
Worthington property on Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for $50,000 casb. 

—Special services for policemen have been established in 
Manchester, and the Bishop of that town addressed three 
hundred of them. 

—On Tuesday, Sept. 12, Baltimore began her annua! ‘‘Oriole 
festival,” the day being the sixty-eighth anniversary of the 


| —Egypt, it is said, will lose nearly £70,000,000 by the war. 
The cotton crop, which is lost entirely, would have been 
worth nearly £40,000,000. 

—Colonel J. Schuyler Crosby, late American Consul at 
Florence, has received the decoration of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy from King Humbert. 

—Rosh Hoshanah 5648, the Hebrew New Year Festival, 
was observed by upwards of 60,000 citizens of the Jewish 
faith in New York city on September 14. 

—The ‘‘ Grecian Monarch” is the name of a new steamship 
of the Monarch Line which arrived in New York Harbor 
Thursday last. She was built at Hull, England. 

—The dining cars on the Northwestern Railroad have con- 
spicuously written across their bills of fare: ‘‘ No orders from 
the wine-list filled while passing through lowa.”’ 

—Mrs. De Long has sent a graceful appreciative letter to 
the Nautical School Graduates, class ‘76, who presented her 
with a beautiful memorial setting forth the courage and 
heroism of her husband. 

—A law just passed in Denmark provides that all drunken 
persons shall be taken home in carriages at the expense of the 
landlord who sold them the last glass. Now, that is civiliza- 
tion.—[New Haven Register. 

—King Cetewayo took home with him assorted shawls for 
his wives, jack-knives for his sons (rash parent), eleven anti- 
macassars, and a bull-dog. These are the incongruous re- 
sults of his stay in civilization. 

—On Thursday last, at Philadelphia, Tenn., four despera- 
does shot and killed a sheriff and his deputy, freed a con- 
victed murderer, took charge of the train in which he was 
being conveyed to trial, and escaped. 

—Lieutenant Danenhower publishes a card in the New 
York “ Herald” of Monday disclaiming any ill-feeling be. 
tween himself and Mr. Melville of the ‘‘ Jeannette,” against 
whom he denies having made any charges. 
=—The September ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” contains a new 
poem by Tennyson. The title, ‘‘ To Virgil,” is explained by 
the fact that the poem was written, at the request of the Man- 
tuans, for the nineteenth centenary of Virgil's death. 

—The Ingersol! family held their fourteenth annua! reunion 
at Mentor, Ohio, recently. One hundred and fifty members 
were present, but Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll was too busy 
in Washington to join his relatives on this occasion. 

—Nathaniel Appleton, President of the Newport Society 
for the Protection of Avimals, has stated that the Society 
will hereafter take steps to prevent the fox hunting which is 
now a chief amusement of Newport's summer bloods.” 

—The latest humanitarian inventions are palace-cars for 

cattle, which are so constructed as to give room for the poor 
oeast to lie down and rest. Feeding boxes on the roof sup- 
ply a feeding trough, which, with a water-pipe, runs the en- 
tire length of the car. 
'{—Four women were killed in Dublin on Thursday last by 
the falling of one of the buttresses of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
Dublin seems to be having more than her share of calamities, 
what with the Phenix Park tragedy, the police rebellion 
and the present episode. 

—Lieut. Melville of the ‘‘ Jeannette"’ expedition arrived 
in New York on Wednesday, September 13, and was given a 
hearty welcome in the harbor by his friends and fellow- 
officers. He has been dined and /f-led, and says he is ‘‘so 
happy at being home once more he cannot eleep of nights.” 

—The Fall season of trade in New York has opened 
promptly and briskly. Its magnitude is shown by the 
crowds at the hote_s of the city. One gentleman visited six 
hotels below Twenty-third Street, and failed to find a room 
atasingle one. House all full and crowds turned away, is 
the general report of the hotel clerk in all the down-town 
taverns. 

—Dr. David Burpee, a prominent citizen of Philadelphia, 
died in that city on Thursday last from Addison's disease. 
Dr. Burpee was born April 14, 1827, in Sheffield, Province of 
New Brunswick, Canada. He held various positions of 
honor and responsibility during the course of his life, was a 
writer on medical topics, and added many valuable docu- 
ments to the literature of his profession. 

—M. Gounod, who has been staying in the neighborhood of 
Birmingham since his arrival from Paris, to conduct the re- 
hearsals of ‘‘The Redemption,” attended on Saturday the 
opening services of St. Catherine’s Church, near Bromegrove, 
Worcestershire. To the delight of the congregation, who 
thronged the church, the eminent composer played the intro- 
ductory voluntary, and at the conclusion of the service gave 
various selections on the organ.—([English Paper. 

—The Canadian viceregal party were in San Francisco last 
week. Their train met with a slight accident some miles 
from the city. A yard engine bumped into the royal engine 
and shook the party up well. Princess Louise was thrown 
against the side of the car and was somewhat bruised. 
‘Twenty of the finest rooms in the Palace Hotel were given up 
to the party, and the Princess has kept herself secluded in 
her apartments most of the time, owing to the fatigue re- 
sulting from the journey. 

—The Prohibition Reform Party of the State of New York, 
as herein specified, will assemble in Convention in the City 
of Rochester, at 11 o’clock on Wednesday, the 20th day of 
September, 1582, for the purpose of putting in nomination a 
Governor, a Lieut t-Governor, a Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, a Representative in the Forty-Eighth Con- 
gress in the United States, for the State at large, and the 
transaction of such other business as may be necessary to pro- 
mote the advancement of the Party. 

—Additional names to the Longfellow memorial subscrip- 
tion are Professors Owen, Macfarren, and Max Muller, Rey. 
Canon Farrar, Rey. Joseph Parker, Dr. Siemens, Dr. Andrew 
Clark, Charles Mackay, LL. D., and Dr. W. B. Richardson ; 
the Royal Academicians G. F. Watts and Thomas Woolner, 
Erasmus Wilson, E. L. Blanchard, Henry Broadhurst, M. P. ; 
Lord George Hamilton, M. P., the Duke of Westminster, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Archbishop of York, Holman 


battle of North Point. 


Hunt, R. A. James Anthony Froude, the historian, Sir Jobn 


Gilbert, A. R. A., General Rawlinson, Sir E. J. Reed, M. P., 
Mr. Edward Yates and Mr. Thomas Hughes. 

—A story-telling friend gives a reminiscence: ‘Some of 
the tobacco tales told remind me of a stage coach scene in 
older days. Ona rainy day, when a stage coach was shut 
in, the fumes of a cigar began to roll slowly around; the 
owner having simply sald, ‘ By your leave,’ waiting no an- 
swer. To a remonstrance he simply returned, ‘ Tobacco, 
madam. I am only regaling myself,” and the passengers 
bore it as best they could. Some time after, when the cigar 
was athing of the past, another sweet odor diffused itself 
through the atmosphere. ‘Ob! Ah! What's this? What's 
this 7?’ said the smoker. A mild voice answered, ‘Assafcrtida, 
sir. I'm only regaling myself,’ and she regaled.” 

—The Philipse Manor Hall at Yonkers, on the Hudson, is 
now just two hundred years old. It was builtin 1682, and 
there are traces that lead to a supposition that a portion of it 
was built as early as 1646 by Adrian Van Der Donck, one of 
the first learned lawyers of America. The city of Yonkers is 
making preparations for a bi-centennial celebration on the 
18th of October, to include a procession, a mase-meeting, an 
historical oration, and fireworks. Invitations are to be sent 
out to all the prominent officials of the neighboring cities,and 
the event will doubtless be celebrated with all the dignity 
and honor worthy of such a venerable and valuable relic. 
The house is to be converted into a museum. 

—‘*'I thought I should die !" said the woman who went on 
an excursion down the river, when she narrated her trip to 
her friends. ‘‘ First, Johnny leaned against a railing that 
gave out, and he nearly fell into the river, and then Willie 
sat down in the custard pie, and I hadn't more than touched 
the wing of a chicken when the water rose up to meet the 
sky and the boat whirled around and they laid me on the sofa 
and put hartshorn to my nose and loosened my boots, and 
after a epell I got better and sat up and went to eatin’, but 
somehow notbin’ tasted real good, and the baby cried most of 
the time, and Willie got the Jibboom in his eye, and a spank- 
er came near drawin’ Johnny overboard—that child is just 
posressed to get drowned. Still I wouldn't have missed it for 
the world! ‘Taint often I get a chance to go on a pleasure 
erertion to enjoy myself, but I mus. say I was awfal glad 
when we got back and I set my foot down again on old terra 
cotta !"—[Exchange. 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 


The Rev. W. F. Crafts, of the Church of Christian En- 
deavor, in Brooklyn, began last Sunday evening a series of 
sermons on How to Succeed. He has been during the sum- 
mer gathering, partly by personal interviews and partly by 
letter, replies to several printed questions about ‘‘ Success 
and Failure,” from more than two hundred of the prominent 
men of this country—Cengressmen, Governors, college presi- 
dents, lawyers, manufacturers, merchants, etc. The firet 
question asks, ‘* Was your boyhood spent in the country, in a 
village, or in @ eity?"’ The replies to this question were 
made the basie of the first sermon. 

After a brief introduction the preacher entered at once up- 
on @ report of some of the more important and interesting of 
the facts which he had gathered. Out of 211 persons heard 
from, 125 were raised in the wholesome atmosphere of the 
country, at a safe distance from the cigarettes and saloons 
of the city. As only forty-seven per cent. of the working 
population of the land live in the country, its fair share of 
these 211 successful men would be 99, instead of 125. It ap- 
pears that 49 were raised in villages, and 37 in cities. As 
cities make up one-fifth of our population, the cities should 
have prodaced 42. On the other hand, it appears by the 
prison reports of our State that the country furnishes much 
less than its share and the city far more than its proportion 
of our convicts. Of the 2 662 prisoners in our three State 
prisons,'in the year 1880, 1,599, or more than four-sevenths, 
were from New York city alone, whose population is 1 ,206,- 
577 out of the 5,082,871 -in the State. The three-sevenths of 
the prison roll that remain are filled chiefly from the other 
cities of the State. Very few are farmers’ sons. 

The first conclusion from tii®se facts is that a young man 
who wishes to succeed should select a farm as his birthplace, 
that he may be enrolled in our glorious list of farmers’ boys 
with Senator Edmunds, General Logan, General Howard, 
Alexander H. Stevens, Anthony Comstock, Orange Judd, 
John Wanamaker, Lewis Miller, D. L. Moody, Joseph Cook, 
Mark Hopkins and Henry Martyn Dexter. 

If one fails to be born in the country the next best thing 
is to waste no anxiety on the inevitable or the impossible, 
either as to environment or anything else. Neal Dow suc- 
ceeded even without a preparatory course at the plow. Presi- 
dent Eliot and Schuyler Colfax were also city boys. The vil- 
lages have given us President White of Cornell, President 
Seelye of Amherst, John Sherman, Governor Chamberlin, 
and Governor 8t. John. 

Statistics show plainly that a country environment in boy- 
hood, by its purer air and morals, and by its development of 
industrious habite and strong bodies. makes one less likely to 
go to State prison, and more likely to attain large success. 
Stiil it cannot be too strongly imperssed on young men that 
success depends more upon what is within them than én what 
is around them, more on will and work than environment. 
One can hardly conceive of circumstances more unfavorable 
than those through which such men as Orange Judd have 
pushed to success, like the carp which the Japanese boys are 
taught to imitate in his ewimming up stream in spite of swift- 
est rapids and waterfalls. 

** Who loves hie work and knows to epare 
May live and flourish anywhere.” 


Chief Justice Chase, as the train on which he was journey- 
ing westward stopped at the birth-place of Patrick Henry, 
stepped out upon the platform and exclaimed, ‘‘ What an 
atmosphere! What a view! What glorious mountains ! 
No wonder Patrick Henry grew bere!" One of the natives 
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who stood by, replied, *‘ Yes, sir, but as far asl have heard, 
that landecape and those mountains have been here always ; 
but we baven't seen any more Patrick Henrys.” History 
shows that a noble mother was a more infiuential part of 
his environment than the grand mountains, but boys have 
succeeded without either. Will equals can. Labor is luck. 
Whatever else a boy lacks of helpful environment, even 
though he bas only acrippled body like that of Alexander 
H. Stevens, he can achieve success by will and work. Estey, 
of organ fame, was given away at four years of age, and 
had almost nothing of schooling, and yet has won success by 
Christian pluck. Senator brown of Georgia at twenty could 
not read, but now stands foremost among Southern States- 
men. When a man will he will, you may depend on't. Ke- 
plying to the question, ‘‘Who made you?” a boy of ten 
years sald, measuring a baby's length with his hands, ‘‘ God 
made me so long and I growed the rest.” Environment, in- 
cluding motherhood and birthplace, has a part in our making, 
but we have to grow the rest. Poets are both born and self- 
made. Circumstances make weak men, but strong characters 
are neither made nor ruled by environment. They do not even 
fall into the chain-gang of popular dishonesty under that 
slave's excuse, ‘“‘ A man must live—we bave todoit.” They 
answer, ‘‘ Yes,a man mustliive—forever. The only thing we 
have to do is to die; never to lie.” What if a man should 
die for honesty? Why not have business martyrs as well as 
martyrs to patriotism and religion ? A man will not give all 
that he hath for his life. No man has his price. An environ- 
ment of dishonest customs or even vices will not seduce a 
true man from his integrity. Witness Abraham worshiping 
God in an environment of idolatry ; Joseph, retaining the 
freshness of faith in a land where there was not another godly 
man ; Mordecai, holding firm his religion in the lascivious and 
idolatrous household of Ahasuerus; Nehemiah, showing 4 
like fidelity in the corrupt palace of Artaxerxes, and 
Obadiah in that of Abab, and Daniel in that of Darius and 
Belshazzar. Speaking of the sins that were fashionable 
with the crowd about him Nehemiah says, “So did not I.” 
How much better was that than the cowardly excuse of 
to-day, ‘‘ They all doit.” Let the young man who sacs he 
can’t be a Christian because of his environment remember 
that there were “Saints in Cwsar’s, that is, Nero's house- 
hold.” 

Brooxiyy, N. Y. 

And.ver Notes.—The new year at the Seminary opened on 
Monday the 11th, which is somewhat later than usual. As the 
public has been informed, there will be no Junior or Middle 
Class this year. The reason for this is the desire of the 
Trustees to have ample time to secure choice men for the 
chairs so ably filled until recently by Profs. Mead, Thayer, 
and Park. Men who would regularly enter the Middle Class 
will take the lectures of Senior year and next year do the 
work in theology. This arrangement leaves the seminary 
with only two classes, the Senior and Fourth year, and has 
of course diminished the numbers. Yet the Seniors are all 
come back, with one exception, androme new men have 
joined the class. The advanced class is likely to be well 
filled also.——The professors return from vacations much 
benefited by their rest. Profs. Smyth and Tucker went to 
Europe, while Dr. Gulliver enjoyed the delights of Kenne- 
bunk port, and Prof. Churchill those of Chautauqua, Saratoga, 
and Newport.—_—Matters outside the seminary are in 4 
flourishing state. The South Church has renewed its youth 
in the way of new upholstery, frescoing and the like. 
Phillips Academy opens with 225 students, and Abbott 
Academy has more young ladies than it can accommodate 
within its own walls. . 


The ministry in San Francisco, though now only of one 
year’s duration, of the Rev. C. D. Barrows, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of San Francisco, has been signalized 
by an unusual degree of genuine success in the community, 
and still more among “the people of his own congregation. 
He bas made bimself known, and caused his power to be felt 
in countless ways both in his relationship with his church 
and in all the available pathsof usefulness open to a minister 
apart from the well-defined track of pastoralduty ; as orator, 
musician, lecturer, preacher and pastor. The controversy 
over the changes in the creed of the First Church, which ap- 
peared at the time to be weighted with issues of some impor- 
tance, has subsided, and with admirable dignity the church 
has replied to the officlous inquirers into its domestic work- 
ings that ‘‘ the creed has been in process of re-statement for 
over a year, and they felt they had done a good service for 
Christianity in simplifying it somewhat.” 


BRITISH NOTES. 

—The Established Church of England, being a national in- 
stitution, must be true to the policy of the nation; therefore 
on a recent Sunday, when the force in Egypt was believed to 
be on the eve of conflict, special prayers and hymns for war 
were used in many churches. 

—In the Primitive Methodist denomination seventy new 
churches were erected during the year, accommodating 15,- 
000 and costing £78,206. The two theological colleges have 
been temporarily suspended. There is an over-supply of 
candidates, and no more can be accepted for’a time. It 
is the same in Wesleyanism, and the Rey. Charles Gar- 
rett, the President of the Conference, appeals for £5,000 to 
send the unemployed young men, for whom no circuits are 
available, out as home missionaries to break up new ground. 

—The Bishop of Liandaff, Dr. Ollivant, is the oldest bishop 
on the episcopal bench. He is in his eighty-fourth year, and 
was appointed to the see in 154%. 

—Mr. Aziz Ahimad, a convert to Christianity from Moham- 
medanism, is at present a student in Glasgow University. 
He gave an address in Manchester dressed in his native Mus- 
sulman costume, and spoke of the need for increased mis- 
sionary effort among the teeming millions of his fellow 
countrymen. 

— has closed his labors in Scotland, and in his vale- 


dictory address intimated that he would not visit it again. 
His labors in Scotland have extended over nine months. He 


had good congregations, and some conversions were record: | 


ed, but his role as a special itinerating evangelist is drawing 


“to aclose. All such specialists are useful but for a short 


time. Moody's name and work will be a pleasant memory, 
but nothing more, in a few years. He may have had a mie- 
sion. 


—Dr. John Hall, of New York, has been visiting and 
preaching in his native neighborhood in Ireland, and has 
been welcomed with honor and pride. His old college 
friend, the Rev. T. Y. Killen, of Belfast, is the Moderator of 
the Assembly this year, and Dr. Hall will be glad to congrat- 
ulate him on his elevation to that honor. 

—The ‘‘ Church Times” says: ‘‘ The Wesleyan Conference 
has at the dictation of a noisy and aggressive faction led by 
that prince of pious fiction writers, Dr. James H. Rigg, re- 
vised its Baptismal office in the direction of Protestant nega- 
tion, and thereby made a new departure from the teaching 
of Wesley,” and urges churchmen to increased zeal on that 
account to persuade Wesleyans to return to the Anglican 
communion. 

—The Bishop of Zululand thus closes his report to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel : *‘ Opportunities for 
mission work are far more freely given now than at any pre- 
vious time, and the leaven out of twenty years’ slow and 
painful toil has been quietly working. ‘if only more effort 
could be made, if more money and devoted men and women 
were forthcoming, a rich harvest might in God's good time 
be looked for among some of the finest heathen races on the 
face of the earth.” Cetewayo’s visit to England may possi- 
bly facilitate the evangelization of the country over which he 
will again rule. No doubt he will be led to connect England's 
greatness with Christianity, and will therefore be favorable 
to any effort tending to Christianize his subjects. 

—Cardinal Manning states that the “‘ desolation is not so 
great in England as in some other lands ;" that some ‘‘ rem- 
nant of religion yet remains,” and that the “‘ unity of the 
Catholic community ” presents a “‘ contrast” to the ‘‘ innum- 
erable divisions of those who hold another faith."" This as- 
tute ecclesiastic writes under the influence and through the 
outlook of judicial illusiveness, or he would never caricature 
the religious situation in England so hugely, and tax the 
credulity of the public, and its patience, too, with the license 
of unlimited assumption. 

—A monument has been erected over the grave of Dr. 
Enoch Mellor, of Halifax, by the congregation to whom he 
ministered. It consists of a square pedestal, with pediment, 
and a gracefully draped urn above. 

—The coronation at Moscow of the Russian Emperor has 
been postponed till next year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. A. C. Reed and wife, of Manchester, Vt., left on Tues- 
day, Sept. 12, for a vacation trip of a month or more. 

—The Rev. Mr. Hawes, pastor of the North Church, New Haven, 
Connecticut, will probably sail from Europe September 28. 

~The Rev. T. T. Munger’s congregation gave him a formal 
reception last week at the chapel in North Adame, Mars. 

—The Rev. Dr. Silifter of New Haven will leave, October 1, to as- 
sume charge of the Baptist Theological Seminary at Chester, Pa. 

—The Rev. Frank J. Jones closes his services with the First Bap- 
tist Church at Kingstown October 1, and goes to Newton, Maae., for 
stady. 

—The Rev. Dr.“Meredith’s Bible class in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Saturday afternoons at three o’clock, numbers two thousand Bible 
students. 

—On Wednesday. Sept. 13, the Rev. E. C. Hood was installed as 
pastor of ‘the Harvard Avenue Congregational Church, West Med- 
ford, Mass. 

—On the 13th of September the Rev. Charies L. Merriman, of 
Meriden, Ct., was ordained, and installed as pastor of the Mayflower 
Congregational Church of Kingston. 

—The Rev. W. F. Lee, ofjthe First Church, Easthampton, Masse., 
is off is off on hia vacation trip of ‘two weeks. The Rev. A. M. 
Colton occupied his pulpit last Sunday. 

—The Rev. Albert N. Moore, of Farmington, Me., accepts the call 
to become pastor of the Central Congregational Church at Lynn, 
and the installation wil, occur November 8. 

—The Rev. Reuen Thomas, of the Orthodox Congregationa! Church 
at Brookline, Mase., has telegraphed from Europe that the resigna- 
tion of his pastorate is on ita way to this country. 

—The Dr. Rev. Gould, of Worcester, preached at the Memorial 
Church, Springfield, Masa., Sunday last, and on the 2th the pulpit 
will be occupied by the Rev. Samuel H. Green, pastor of the Calvary 
Baptist Charch at Washington, D. C. 

. ~The Rev. 8. L. Hobbes. for six years a resident of Amherst and 
pastor of Zion’s Chapel, will return to his former missionary work 
among the Choctaw Indians in October, with whom he labored four- 
teen years. He will be stationed in indian Territory, nesr Fort 
Smith, on the Arkansas line. 

—The Rev. Mr. Severance, of the Burr and Burton Seminary, 
preached at the Congregational Church in Wallingford, Vt., on Sun- 
day, Sept. 10. He is expected to supply the pulpit most of the time 
till Mr. Brainerd’s return. The latter is gaining strength tn the 
Adirondacks, recently climbing Mounts Marcy and Dix. 

—The genera! association of the Congregational churches of New 
Hampehire convened at Lancaster, Sept. 12, when the opening ser- 
mon was preached by Kev. C. W. Wallace, of Manchester. Eph- 
raim Smith, of Peterboro, was chosen moderator. Various reports 
were presented. Rev. Thomas Spooner, of Whitefield, gave the 
greeting of the Free-wil! Baptist yearly meetings. 

—Dr. Leonard Bacon of Norwich and Prof, Thomas A. Thacher of 
New Haven caused to be set up in the churchyard at Lebanon, 
Conn., Sept. 13., a monument in memory of William and Sarah 
Everitt Beaumont, the maternal great grandparents of the late Rev. 
Dr. Leonard Bacon. William Beaumont was born at Saybrook in 
1723, grandson of John Beaumont, one of the earliest settlers of New 
England. 

—At an entertainment recently given by the ladies of the Congre- 
gational Church. Gilmanton, N. H., the Rev. Frank N. Greeley 
briefly told the story of *‘ Mary Butler’s Ride,” and read an extract 
from the poem by B. F. Taylor. As he closed, the stage curtain 
rose and the audience saw Mary Batler’s granddaughter spinning on 
Mary Butier’s whee!—the identical wheel she “ set to rest” when she 

started on her famous ride to Bunker Hill at news of the great bat- 
tle. The ladies have sent a bit of the yarn spun on this occasion to 
Mr. Taylor, with their thanks for the poetic and historic interest 


awakened in the cellar and surroundings of the old home a the 
Eastman farm, near Gilmanton. 

The Kev. Chandler Robbins, D.D., formerly pastor of the See »nd 
Church (Unitarian) of Boston, died at Weston, Mase., September i!, 
aged seventy-two. He was born in Lynn, Maae., February 14, 1810. 
He graduated from Harvard College in 1829, the famous class that 
contained such men as the Rev. James jFreeman Clarke, Judge 
George T. Bigelow, the Rev. William Henry Channing, Judge Ben- 
jamin R. Curtis, Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Rev. Samuel May, 
Prof. Benjamia Peirce, and the Kev. 8S. F. Smith, D.D. He graduated 
from Cambridge Divinity Scheo! in 1833, and soon after succeeded 
Ralph Waldo Emerson as pastor of the Second Charch. His paster- 
ate lasted forty one years, and ended wiih his resignation of the pal- 
pit. He was amar of great culture and breadth of mind, and one 
whoee influence waa great in life upon a)! with whom he came in con- 
tact. 

THE WEST. 


~The Rev. Dr. Arthur Little, of Chicago, is to receive a call from 
the Sonth Congregational Church of Concord at a salary of $3,000. 

— The Kev. J. E. Twitchell of Cleveland, Ohio, will probably receive 
a call from the Evangelical Society of Westboro, Conn. He is anxious 
to bring his family East, and has preached at Westboro several times, 
prodacing a very favorable impression. 

—(n the Ziet of September there is to be held a convention of 
Indian churches at Flandreav, Dakota. The convention is to con- 
tinue for ten days. Fiandrean is on the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Pau! R. R., about thirty-six bours from Chicago. 

— Miss Fanny Strong sails from San Francisco on the 19th inst. in 
company with the Rev. Dr. Nevins and several others, for China, to 
devote herself to missionary labors in the city of Peking. She is the 
daughter of the Rev. A. K. Strong, D.D., of New York, and sister of 
the Rev. E. K. Strong, of Horner, Mich. 


THE SOUTH. 


~-A colored congregation in Austin recently discharged their pas- 
tor because he made too frequent and uncomplimentary reference to 
“ de powers ob darkness." That kind of talk did not match the 
complerion of the congregation. 

—The Eighth Charch Congress will be held in Richmond, Va., 
commencing Tuesday October 24. ‘rhe Bishop of Virginia will pre- 
side, and the rite of Holy Communion wil! be administered, before the 
sessions are opened, in St. Panl's church. The Bishop of Louisiana 
will give the Communion Address, and the Bishop of the Diocese 
will deliver the Inangura! Address at Mozart Hail directly after the 
services in St. Paul's. The General Secretary of the Congress, Rev. 
Geo. D. Wildea, D. D. wi!! read a memorial of deceased members. 
Mozart Hall is the place appointed for the sessions, and the various 
topics will be, Position and Work of the Laity in the Church; Priest- 
ly and Prophetic Functions of the Christian Ministry; Relations of 
the Church to the Colored Race; The Powers of Standing Commit- 
tees; Inapiration of the Scriptures ; Christianity and the Criminal, 
The Requirements for Confirmation. 


—The Rev. James Freeman Clarke arrived home Tuesday of last 
week in the Malta. 

—~The Rev. Geo. Haller, son of George Hallen, Eaq., Barrister, of 
Kidderminster, England, died last week in Canada. He was born in 
1794, and graduated at Trinity College, Oxford. He came to Cana- 
da in 1835. He was the cldest clergyman in the diocese of Toron- 
to, and one of the moet saintly men in the Anglican Church. 

~In France the Salvation Army has expanded into a salvation 
fleet. A cutter taking the name of ** The Sailor's Bethel” nas sailed 
down the Seine from Honfleur to Rouen. It is manned by three 
clergyman and a’pilot, who is said to be a converted seaman. -The 
cargo is made up of tracts and Bibles in French. As the crew are 
musical, they give sacred concerts at the points where they touch. — 
(Exchange. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST. 


—The Rev. Mr. Logan, a colored Baptist preacher from Ohio, in 
attendance upon the colored camp meeting at Lake Park, Paw Paw, 
was drowned on Pugsiey’« Lake, Michigan, Thureday evening. He 
was a single man, twenty-eight years old, and a stranger in those 
parte. 

—The Baptist Church people of Pittsford, Vt., have engaged the 
Rev. Thomas Teller to preach for them until April 1. 

—The Emmanuel Baptist Church at New Haven, which was dedi- 
cated Thursday, Sept. 7, cost the society $5,744, $700 being unpaid. 

—The Rev. John M. English, of Boston Highlands, who has re- 
signed his charge, becomes professor of homiletics at the Newton 
Theologica! Seminary. 

—The annaal meeting of the Berkshire Baptist Association will be 
held in Lee the second Wednesday and Thursday in October. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—The Rev. Mr, Byington, of the Monson Congregational Church, 
gave last week the first of a series of lectures on the “ History of 
the Bible as a Book.” 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—The Rev. Henry M. Field (Presbyterian) lectured to the Wednes- 
day Morning Club at Pittsfield, Mass., last week, on his travels 
through Palestine. 

- The Rev. George A. Thayer, of the Broadway Unitarian Charch, 
South Boston, will soon depart for Cincinnati, Ohio, where he will 
assume charge of the only Unitarian church in that city. He closed 
his services with the Broadway Unitarian Church at Boston, Sunday, 
September 10. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—'The Congregational! Church in Breckenndge, Colorado, was dedi- 
cated August 27. Sermon by the Rev. W. D. Westervelt, of the 
Second Church, Denver. Prayers of Dedication by the Rev. R. T. 
Cross of the West Oongregational Church. The visiting clergymen 
spent several days with the pastor at Breckenridge.——On Wednes- 
day of last week anew church at Cumberland Foreside, Me., was 
dedicated, the Rev. Andrew McKeown, D.D., preaching the sermon. 
St. Mark’s Charch at Adame, Mass., will be dedicated Sep- 
tember 26.——The Congregational Church of Siloam Springs, 
Ark., received eight members on profession of faith, Sunday Sep- 
tember 3,and seven were baptized..—-The Church at Southwest 
City, Ark., which was organized July 23, has built a church edifice 
costing $1400, and its outlook isa bright one.——Un Sunday Sep- 
tember 3, four persons united with the church in Alfred, Me. 
Since May, thirty-eight have united, and al! but six by profession of 
faith.———The fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the Salem 
Street Baptist Church in Reading, Mase., was observed September 
13. An historical address was delivered by the Rev. J. K. Ewer, 
and a sermon by the Rev. A. J.Gordon. The present membership 
exceeds two hundred.——The first service in the new Congregationa, 
Charch at West Brookfield was held Sunday, September 16, a 
minister from abroad preaching in the morning, and in the evening 
Evangelist Davis addressed a large audience in the chapel, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVI, No. 21. | 


ANENT TOBACCO. 


A correspondent puts in a modest plea for 
the smoker. But our impression is that a can- 
vases of the smokers themselves would elicit 
a large vote in favor of the proposition that 
smoking does not pay; the balance side of 
the ledger is largely against it. 


Anent Tobacco, one word. The pros and cons 
in The Christian Union and elsewhere all seem to 
me too emotiona’, and too little to exhibi: any sober 
thought. 

1. Asto health. If smeking were very injurious 
it ought to markedly affect the avcrage death rate 
of men as compared with women in countries where 
it is so common as here and in England. It does nct 
seem to. 

2. No specific disease has yet been clearly shown 
to arise from it. That it is a sedative to the cardiac 
nerves may make it very beneficial as a whole. 
Rapid or excited action of the heart from excite- 
ment of physical or mental strain is one of the 
causes by which worry produces much disease; 
i. ¢., the heart gets so short a pause between each 
beat that it is exhausted from lack of its physiolog- 
ica) rest, which is in the pause or interval. The 
sedative of nicotine meets thie, and calms, and so 
probably largely relieves. And so does tobacco 
withont nicotine toa less degree. I never smoke 
tobacco with nicotine in it, but first destroy it, which 
can be cheaply done. 

8. Any innocent thing, even whittling, is a benefit 
so far as it diverts from the fierce strain of passion 
or emotion ; probably this is the direction in which 
emoking does good. 

4. Above all, Christian work should be onder the 
limits of what the Lord haa enjoined in express 
commands which we so much negleet, and need 
all care to guard and keep, or at least by clear im- 
plication to the individual conscience. There each 
man must be free to judge for himself, and should 
not be judged of another, much less be maligned or 
sneered at. It is in these last directions that the 
church must be guarded from harm. ‘** He who does 
not gather wiih me (asI do) scatters.” E. HH. 


PROTECTION FOR THE HOME. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, held at 
Oswego, in this State, Mies Willard thus 
forcibly outlined the object of the W. C. T. U.: 


* America is a great country for protection. We 
have the tariff to protect industry, patent laws for 
the inventors, subsidies for steam-boat companies, 
land grants for railroads, charters for corporations; 
but the one place which is the shrine of al! our 
hearts hold dear, the bright consummate flower of 
Christian civilization, the home, goes unprotected 
from the saloon, its deadliest foe. Our work is to 
strip away the safeguards of law from the saloon, 
and the guarantees of social usage from the sociay 
custom of imbibing alcoholic beverages, and to 
throw around the home those sureties and defenses 
which come from a «cientific knowledge of the un- 
wholesomeness of there drinks, and a heart as well 
as head conviction that total] abstinence for the in- 
dividual and total prohibition of the saloon are 
right and necessary."’ The speaker then drew a 
picture of the home, quoting Whittier’s words 
about 


** The dear aome faces, whereupon 
The fitful firelight paled and shone,” 


and spoke of the trainiug children receive in the 
home; of the comparative ease with which girls 
keep free from vice ; of the boy’s early going forth 
into the streets to run the gauntlet of the saloons, 
and she pleaded for a better chance for our broth- 
ers to grow up manly and pure. The mother is 
held accountable for her son’s character; if he is a 
failure she ie blamed. But the great forces of so- 
ciety have not taken sides with the mother as we 
believe they onght to do and will ere Jong. The 
family physician, the family newspaper, the pub- 
lic echool, the Sabbath-echoo!’, the pulpit, society, 
the voter and the law are al! coming slowly into 
line to take the side of the mother and of her boy 
in the bewildered years of his second decade. It is 
the work of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Tanion to help in effecting this blessed and im- 
meuse transition. 


- PARALYZED BY FEAR. 


A correspondent from England gives us an 
account of some features attendiny the dread- 
ful assassination of the Joyce family in Ire- 
land. The apparent indifference of the neigh- 
bors, howevei, is rather to be attributed tca 
dread of the assassins than to inhumapity, 
which is not an Irish vice. 


No more revelting or demoniaca)] slaughter was 
ever perpetrated than that of the Joyce family. 
But the shameful and painfal feature of the story 
is the inhumanity of the neighbors toward the poor 
boys whe were dying in agony all the morning. 
Though the murder was discovered as early as six 
o’clock in the morning, and the boys were suffering 
horribly, not a hand was held out to succor them, 
not a cup of water was given them. When, after 
three hours, the police arrived, and finally the resi- 
dent magistrate came on the scene, not even the 
urgent appeals of the magistrate, coupled with 
promises of remuneration, could induce the by- 
standers to lend their aid. Michael Joyce, innocent 
of any crime, suffering and dying from ghastly 
wounds, could not command a helping hand from 
*he crowd of men and women that were gathered 

hillside, They were absolutely withoat pity, 


On the next day they could get together over two 
crates of pipes and a lot of tobacco and how! over 
the corpses In barbarous incantations, a few of the 
women weeping, but they could see two boys lie 
for half a day dying in agony, and refuse to aid 
them in any least particular. The common in- 
stincts of humanity seem to have been eradicated 
or paralyzed in theee people. The victims of the 
Land Leagne are treated as unclean things. It is 
an index of the popular opinion and of the popular 
cenacience in that part of Ireland. The Pope's 
mild denunciation of the secret societies and his 
regret at the continuance of crime and murder in 
Ireland is opportune, and it is to be hoped that the 
priests in [reland may be stimulated to use their 
power to check and terminate such inhuman atroc- 
ities. &. 


THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 


I have read with profound pleasure your editorial 
in the current number of The Christian Union, 
**What Kind of Book isthe Bible?’’ One of the 
greatest services that can be rendered in these days 
by a clear believer in the Catholic Faith, is its clear, 
dogmatic enunciation ; to re-state the case as you 
have done. If it does not convince unbelievers it 
does strengthen the doubtfua!, befogged and wander- 
ing. Every Christian should thank you. 

Very truly youre, Jacos L. GREENE. 

HARTFORD, Sept. 14, 1882. 


A DIFFICULT QUESTION TO ANSWER. 

A correspondent addresses to us the follow- 
ing question. We give it up. : 

Can The Christian Union inform us of what fac- 
ulties some say we are in possession of, and should 
exercise aside from educated human reason and ra- 
tional mora! sense, that will the better help us to 
accept the Bible as authority. Cc. M. 8. 


THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER. 


The newspapers in this country have had 
frequent and hot discussions as to which of 
them is the oldest. They all have to yield 
the palm to China, if the following account 
from the London “ Daily Telegraph "’ can be 
trusted : 

It may not be generally known that the oldest 
newepaper in the whole wide world is the “ King- 
Pau,” or * Capital Sheet,” published in Pekin, and, 
since the 4th of last June, issued in a new form pre- 
scribed by special edict of the reigning Emperor, 
Quang-Soo. It first appeared a. p. 911, but came 
out only at irregular intervals; since the year 1351, 
however, it has been published weekly, and of uni- 
form size. Until its reorganization by imperial de- 
eree it contained nothing but orders in Council! and 
court news, was published about midday, and cost 
two kesb, or something lees than a half-penny. 
Now, however, it appears in three editions daily. 
The first, iseved early in the morning, and printed 
on yellow paper, is calied ** Hsing-Pau ” (** Business 
Sheet ”), and contains trade prices, exchange quota- 
tions, and all manner of commercial intelligence. 
Ite circulation is a little over 8,000. The second 
edition, which comes ont during the forenoon, also 
printed upon yellow paper, is devoted to official 
announcements, fashionable’ intelligence and gen- 
eral news. Besides its ancient title of ‘- King-Pau,” 
it owns another designation, that of *‘ Shuen-Pau,” 
or “ Official Sheet.” The third edition appears late 
in the afternoon, is printed on red paper, and bears 
the name of “ Tilani-Pau” (*‘ Country Sheet”), It 
consirts of extracts from the earliest editions, and 
is largely subecribed for in the provinces. Al! three 
issues of the ** King-Pau” are edited by six mem- 
bers of the Han-Lin Academy of Sciences, appoint- 
ed and salaried by the Chinese State. The total 
number of cop'es printed daily varies between 13,- 
000 and 14,000. Considering the population of 
Pekin, and the fact that ** Kiog-Pan ” is a journal! 
well advanced in the tenth century of its existence, 
the circulation of this venerable press organ is 
ecarcely as large as might reasonably Lave been ex- 
pected. 


PULPIT STYLE. 


‘* The popularity of ‘ pulpit oratory’ is such 
as to inspire too many windy and wordy 
preachers with an ambition to be eloquent, 
forgetting that the Master whom they are ex- 
pected to imitate in word and deed used 
only the simplest diction, and spoke ‘even 
as a little child." The great power of Moody 
and Spurgeon lies toa great extent in the 
force of simplicity which marks their utter- 
ances, and the entire absence of an effort to 
display. There is a young man in Richmond, 
Va., whose oratory is much admired by the 
highfalutin’ clase, and his sermons, as pub- 
lished, are full of high-tounding ex- 
pressions, seven-story adjectives, and ob- 
solete words. For example, in a _ re- 
cently published sermon from his pulpit ap- 
pear such expressions as the ‘ primordial fire- 
mist,’ 
tion-conditioned creation,’ 
determination impaled upon the sharp 
retribution of an overmastering omnip- 
otence,’ -‘the ethical activity of inert 
masses,’ ‘the interior divinity flashing 
forth in transfiguring splendor and reveal- 
ing the separateness of the Soa of God,’ ‘the 
atonement from which Jehovah mapped the 
atlas of immensity,’ and others like them. 
This sort of preaching may be edifying 
to saints who like an absurd mysticism, but 


@ poor sinner who i) seeking salvation 
and crying for pardon at the foot of the cross 
would not find very much comfort and conso- 
lation in this rocky sort of literature. Imag- 
ine the Sermon on the Mount translated into 
this kind of English, or the parable of the 
prodigal eon jammed full of jaw-twisting 
words like a boom full of logs in high water.” 
—([Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


TOO HONEST TO SUCCEED. 


** Sir, I have here a little thing, 
Quite touching In its way, 

That tells of rippling waters 
And the smell pf new-mown hay ; 

The bashfa!l maiden’s witching smile, 
The lowing of the kine, 

The meadows, epangied o’er with flowers, 
The sunset most divine, 

Are aleo pictured by the use 
Of softly sounding words, 

And over all there comes the sweet, 
Low twittering of the birds.” 


’Twase then upspoke the editor : 
* Your scheme is good,” he said ; 
* On the rippling water racket 
You are really quite ahead. 

But the spangled meadow business 
And the blushing country maid 
Have long since been copyrighted, 

And therefore I’m afraid 
That your story will not anewer ; 
But if you could only make 
The maiden sweep the parlor 
It will simply take the cake.” 


The poet man was much downcast, 
The luster left his eye ; 
He rose to go, and sadly said: 
** 1 cannot tell a lie.” 
—[{Chicago Tribane. 


SOME USEFUL RECIPES. 


Waterproof Blacking.—Dissolve one ounce 
of borax in water, and in this dissolve 
gum shellac until it ts the consistency of thin 
paste ; add lampblack to color. This makes 
a cheap and excellent blacking for boots, 
giving them the polish of new leather. The 
shellac makes the boots or shoes almost en- 
tirely waterproof. Camphor dissolved in 
alcohol, added to the blacking, makes the 
leather more pliable and keeps it from crack- 
ing. One dollar will buy material enough 
for a gallon. 

Bag-Marking Ink. —Boil one pound of log- 
wood chips in one gallon of water, at boiling 
point ten minutes; then stir inthe eighth of 
an ounce of bichromate of potash, and bol! 
this ten minutes longer; then add, when cold, 
14 pound of common gum, dissolved, and 
stir well in. This will flow well from the pen, 
and will mark bags with either the stencil plate 
or block. The cost of the above ink is about 
twelve cents per gallon, the permanency of 
which is perfect, even when bags filled with 
chemical manures have been in rain and sun- 
shine for ten days. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


LEMONADE. 
Dr. C. C. OLMSTEAD, Milwaukee, Wiz., 
says: ‘I use several bottles in my family 
annually ; as ‘lemonade’ I prize it highly.” 


WANTS.” 


[Cards not more Gan ton lines (agate 
measure) will be Gnacrted tm this column free 
of charge for ey Sat The full name 
and address of the 
each ** want.” 


line, no card lo exceed 1 

To Scll.—An excellent farm of 160 acres, 
within four miles of Muskatine, lowa, and about 
two miles from railroad station and three quarters of 
a mile from Missiseippi River. About forty acres in 
pasture and meadow, balance under cultivation, 
and adapted to grain and city marketing. Price 
$35 per acre, including teamr, implements and 
household furniture. My business calls me East, 
hence thie unprecedented offer. J. B. Parmelee, 
Willmington, Del. 


Wanted.—A Latin Lexicon; any person having 
one in good order to dispose of may find a pur- 
chaser by addressing, with price and description, 
Mrs. 8. B. Strout, Evergreen, Ala. 


Wanted.—To sell two improved farms. One of 
l7l acres adjoining the town of Lawrence. One- 
half mile from depot, thirty-one acres of timber 
three miles distant, good buildings and orchard. 
One of 270 acres, two miles west of Terrell, and 
two miles east of Lawrence, good buildings and 
orchard. Large tank for fish, thirty-one acres of 
timber one and a half miles distant. A fine place 
for sheep. Price $20 per acre. Addrese, 3 
Chandler, Lawrence, Kaufman Co., Texas. 


Wanted.—aA lady wishes a place for her brother, 
young man of twenty-one, in a kind, Christian 
family, where he can gain experimental knowledge 
of farming as conducted on modern scientific 
principles, Will anyone who can give any informa- 


tion on this sabject please address Farmer, 498 
Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wanted.—A lady living in a healthfal country 
village would receive a young child in her family, 
giving it a mother’s care. Terms moderate. 
References exchanged. Address 8S. E. A., White 
Plains, N Y. 


Wanted.—To sell or exchange a forty-six Inch 
Columbia bicycle which cost $85. Having learnt 
to ride, I find that Ican use a larger wheel. It is 
practically as good as new. Just had it re-painted. 
Will eell for $60 or exchange for a forty-eight inch 
wheel and pay the difference. Rev. Geo. W. 
Kent, Peoria, Lis. 


To Small Churches. — A Christian worker 
(layman) of consiierable experience in New York 
Evangelistic work, desires to serve a congregation 
withinan easy distance of New York. Wil! preach 
twice on Sunday, and conduct Bible class if desired. 
Please address, by letter, W. H. W. 41 Eastern 
Boulevard, N. Y. 


A Lady living in a healthy country village, who 
has had seven years’ experience in teaching, would 
like to take the charge of two or three children be- 
tween the ages of three and twelve years. Wil! 
give every attention to their moral, mental and 
physical improvement. Address, Box 35, Toms 
River, New Jersey. 


Wanted—Parchaeer for an excellent dairy farm 
of ninety-two acres, well fenced and watered. All 
under cultivation except twenty acres heavy timber. 
Sold to redace bueinese. Address for fuller details, 
li. E. R., North Nassau, Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 


A Contralto Singer would like to make an en- 
gagement for the Fall and winter montha, at a mod- 
erate Compensation. Uan refer to the leader of 
Plymouth choir, Brooklyn. Please address F. D. 8., 
Box 224, Montclair, N. J. 


Wanted—A young lawyer admitted to practice 
in the Sapreme Court of Michigan would like to 
hear of an opening. Is willing to form a partner- 
ship, or will enter the office of a practicing attorney 
on easy terms. Speake German, can give references 
and is willing to work. Address “ Law,” Slatington, 
Pa. 


Studies in the South. 


Many curious traits appear in the character of 
the negroes under the influerce of the new con- 
diticne of life, or survive as products of the old 
order, not yet outgrown. They have sometimes 
made amusing changes in their names, by way 
of meeting the requirements of their new estate 
of freedom, or as a tribute to the dignity with 
which they now feel themselves invested. 
Thus Romeo Jones of the old time now signs 
hie name Romey7 O. Jones; Pericles Smith 
writes himself down Perry Clees Smith; and a 
boy who was always known as Polly's Jim, 
having learned to read the New Testament, is 
now Mr. Apollos James. They still feel great 
pride in having belonged to rich and important 
families when they were slaves. One might 
almost as well give a Southern white man the 
lie as to accuse a negro of having been the 
slave of “low down,” or “‘common”™ white 
people. ‘* Never had nothin’ to do with the po’ 
white folks,” is the universal asseveration. 

It is almost imposesible to meet with a negro 
who will admit that he ever belonged to an 
unkind orcrnel master. Tey nearly a)waye 
speak of their former owners in most affection- 
ate terms. The virtnes of obedience and loyalty 
seem to be natural to the negroes, and it is 
easy to see that many of them sadly miss and 
need the control of somebody stronger than 
themselves. They may rise to the height 
of their freedom in the future, but at present 
it is often an oppression tothem. Many of them, 
however, greatly enjoy doing as they please. 
They like to spend money, and ** to have things 
like white folke.’’ The houses of the prosperous 
negroes are kept very neat inside. The women 
are not afraid nor ashamed of work. Some- 
times the kitchen is on the second floor, and 
the labor of carrying all the wood and water 
up-stairs is cheerfully undergone, in order to 
maintain the lower room in state as a parlor. 
Negroes in good circumstances ofien feel mach 
satisfaction in paying extravagant prices for 
showy articles, and I suppose they are the 
most easiiy cheated people in the world. In 
many of their houses there is a profusion of 
pictares and other ornaments on the wall:, and 
the taste of the negro shows already that he is 
**a man and a brother.” 
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WHO 


LAA j 


find that it does not injurethe surface of 
ver and Plated Ware like the average Pol- 
ixhing|Powders. {These contain grit, acids, 
and Ixometimes inflammable ‘substances. 
LUSTRO is incomparable fer «speedily giv- 
ting brightness te Nickel Plated and other 
articles susceptible of a polish, particularly 
the plates on modern Stoves. 
SEE YOU GET THE GENUINE, 


5 M.CO NEW- roan 02. 


THE WESTERN 


Farm Mortgage Co, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
celleges, estates and private indivsd Coupon Bonds 


in the best localities in the W 
of maturity at the 


Interes$ cipal 

ird jationel Ki AY ew York City. 
Funds - aced. experience. No losses 
Investors comape to take no land, No delays m pay 
ment of Interest. Only the very choicest loans accepted 
Full information given to those secking ec and 
ofitable investments, Send for circular, ref 

nees and e documents. 

Pres. L. Il, PERK Sec. 
WAR) ice Pres. 0. W. Treas 
. F. HART, Auditor. 


DON’T YOU THINK 


That Tne Christian Union is worth preserving fo 
reference? There are a good many times when one 
wants to refer to some arricie in a back number, 
and if the papers are kept loosely they are apt to get 
lost A very convenient way to keep them is in the 


COMMON- SENSE BINDER. 


We have now made arrangements with the mann- 
faeturers so that we can give it to our subscribers 
at very low rates. 


PRICES. 


Atthisoffice, . . . . . $10 
Postpaid toanyaddress, . . . 12 
Every Binder has “The Christian Union” 
stamped on it in gilt letters. 
After a fall trial and investigation we are satisfied 
that this is the 


BEST BINDER MADE. 
Tus Usion, 


20 Lafayette Place, N, ¥ 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China &English Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine White French China Dinner Seta, 149 pa... 8) & 


Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces... 7 W® 
gine Gold- band French China Tea Seta, 44 pe. 8&8 
French China [ea Sete, 4 

Chain pleces, $4.25; white... 
lish Porcelain Dinner Seta, lou ps... . Ww 

Silver- Dinner Knives, per 3 w 


ALSO ALL HUUSEFUKNISHING GOODS. 


Iliustrated Catalowue and Price- List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


SentC. O. D. or P. O. Money » 


The Gorham Plate 


Made by the Goruam MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, SILVERSMITHS, should not be confound 

ed with the ordinary Britannia or soft mctal, 
as it is notintended for competition with such 
ware, but it is offered as being the BEST 
PLATED WakE made in this country and fully 
the equal of any produced in the world, being 
made of hard metal (Nickel Silver), hard 
soldered at every joint, and very heavily 
plated with pure Silver, while the finish is 
equal to that of their Solid Silver, and the 
same care is taken in the designs for the Gor- 
ham Plate, although the same patterns are 
never repeated in both. 


This Ware is now placed on the market at 
much less price than formerly, while the qual- 
ity ie strictly maintained. 


No. 37 Unron SQuaRE. 


For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 


|" Henry Ward Beecher's 


INDORSEMENT OF 


DR. TOWNSEND'S NEW REMEDY FOR HAY 
FEVER, ASTHMA AND CATARRH. 

**I believe it wil! be sure in ninety cases in a hun- 
dred."—Henry Ward Beecher 
ASK YOU DRU GaistT TO SEND FOR IT. 
CHARLES DENNIN, First Place and Court St, 

Brookly 

SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, Tremont 8t., 


Boeton, Mar 
JOHNSTON, HAL LOWAY & CO., @2 Arch 8t., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
RICHARDSON & CO,, 704 North Main St, St. 


MEDCALF FE & CO., 72 North Clark St., Chicago, 
COLEMAN & ROGERS, 176 West Baltimore St.. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Price: Pint bottles, $1.50; 4ounce bottles, 50 
centa. Prepared only by 
M. M. TOWNSEND, M. D., 
Frostburg, Marviand. 


AYER’S 
AGUE CURE 


is WARRANTED to cure al) cases of malarial 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
ious Fever and Liver Complaint. In case of failure, 
after due trial, dealers are authorized by our circular 
of July let, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Bold by all Druggiste. 


ake Nev 
Bicol ani completel 


ene months. An 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to Id peeks weeks 
if such a thing 


be mail for 8) 
sible, >. yma rs t 


Langell’s Asthma and Galarrh Remedy. 


|Your Great ed 
oe cured me. all Ast matic Sea 
address and get a 
trial package Free of Charge.. It 
relieves instantly so the patient can rest. 


m yd by druggists nerally 
Address D. Langeil, W ouster, Props. 


ICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


232 & 234 WATER ST., N.Y. 


Furnaces 


Ranges & Fire-Place Heaters, 
Embody New 1882 Improvements. 
ge | Durable, Powertu Roonemical 


made 
A City or Country H 


MES PYL 


LES 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
W ASHING«»BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 
B’ way. near St., N. 
nae a. 
OFFICES | Charles St., 
Dye. Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 


me 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaka, Robes, ete., of all fabrica 
and of the most elaborate | sty lea, cleaneu or dyed suc- 
cessfully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window. Shades, Table Covers Carpets. 


etec., clean dord 

Employing the bow’ attainable ski!l and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confinent- 
ly promise the best resulta and unenaliy prompt 
return of goods. Correspondence solici tec 

Goods received and returned by i or by 


Y. 


Mai 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
6 anv 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


WARNER BROs. 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn 
or whalebone has in- 
duced us to use it i= al) 


months’ 
“Price by mail, W. B. 

(coutil), 2.40: Abdo 
minal, $2.00 Health or 

arsine si.50 

line or ‘Bip Hin 
For ~ by 


f worthless 
imitations ‘boned witb 
cord. 


WARNER BROS., 72 Broapway, N. Y. 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Naseaa Street. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, Amerie Back Diaries on 
All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Giliott’s, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


1S. 


ICON PEN 


Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price L’at. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 
$1.00 Each. 


Supplies Country Homes 


Small Fruits, Grape Vines. 


RO the leading novelties. Prices 


reasonable. Catalogues Free. Fal! is the best time 
to plant. Address, 


E. P. ROE, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Pest-paid, per Year $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


nd Fire Rules fully 
4 for circulars. 


in the Christian Union. 


Those answering an Advertisement will | terms free. 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu. 
facture ‘n its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave nct)- 
mg to be desired. g The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerocoms, 
$00 Ave.,N. ¥. | Tremont-ét., Boshs, 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 


Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
Q@rrapgement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORT A. 
BLEand PERFECT 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Best 

Physicians. 

Por sale by all leading dealers. 
PRICE BY MAIL, 81 56& 
Lady Agents wanted. 

Manufactured by 


POY 


"Household d Articles. Send 
cept stamp for pos Address E. G 


FREE. 


arclay St. 2 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT’. 
*DIAPHANIC: TILES: 


*THE-BE § CAND-MOSTARTIS TIC: SUBSTITUTE For 


+STAINED-GLASS+ 


‘Send-stamp- for -Deseriptive-Pamphict'& Sample 
LITHOGRAPHERS & PUBLISHERS: 


HURCH 
USHIONS. 


H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P.O. Box 3127. Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Fivorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, ,Chape!,Scheo!l,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; ulso Chimes and Peala 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Beltsof P epper aud Tin for Che 
Schools, Fire Alarm +, Farms, ete 
WARRANTED. Catalegue sent Free 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cinciar-* 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS: AGENTS: ! AGENTS, 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new just published, entitled 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 


chance ever offered to you. Introd 


Tinliing work outeciis all others 10 to 1, and is the /antes 
hing book ever published. Agents average to VO orders ae daw 


preee. Firet claw AGENTS W 
reluare Territory and Ertra Terme given. & wi ror 


to A. WORTHINGTON & Hartford, 


Employment TOle Ladies. 


he Queen City So spender Company « of Cin- 
now manulac turing an d introduc in 
their mew Stocking Sappertire “or Ladies a 
and their unequaie:! S&irt Suspeaders 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to sell 
them in every househok’. Our agents 
here meet whh ready success and make hand- 
some salaries “Vrite at once for terms and se- 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopadia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 71 & 76 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


ta one large elegant !llustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
ta America. Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent pes- 
sen wants it.” Any one can become agent. Liberal 

HALLETT Boox Co., Portland, 


| | 
| 
| | — 
| —= NO 
THA! LEANS Ty | 
| = | CORSET 
THE LICHT RUNNING il | 
ESC 
| | Corset which “the | 
@ 
| | 
iiss] MON SENSE) | 
{BINDER 
y @ cure exclusive werritory. Address 
— 
Es 
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BOO HE WEEK. ’ 
aS OFT NEW BOOKS. HARPER’S 
[The receipt of all new publications delivered at ' 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged tm tts earliest subsequent issue, Publishers GEORGE RIPLEY. MONTH LY MAGAZINE 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any | Vo). IV. of “American Men of Letters,” edited by 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memo-| Charlies Dadicy Warner. By Octavius Brooks e During the autumn of 1882 Messrs. (Ne. 389) 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) Frothingham, author of ** Transcendentalism in Honghton, Mifflin & Company respectfully 
Roserts BrotuErs, Boston. New England,” etc. With fine Steel Portrait. 1 
—_ a : $1.25 announce that they will publish a number FOR OCTOBER 
“ Medieval German Epics.” By George Theodore mo. gilt top. $1.25. 
Mr. Ri : of new books and new editions which 
Dippold. r. Ripley was a very admirable and effective Convame: 
“ Our Liberal Movement in Theology.” By Joseph | man of letters; and, in this volume, Mr. Frothing- will be remarkable, aside from their lit- . 
Henry Allen. ham not only describes the important influence erary character, by reason of the large Autumn, 
“ Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux.” By Lieut.-Col. | which Mr. Ripley exerted by his wise and helpful list of notable names they will bear. This 
tary of through mang but Frontispiece, drawn by E. A. Abbey and engraved 
“ Under the Sun.” By Phil Robinson. narrates the life of Mr. Ripley at Brook Farm, and ostihin the a : by W. B. Closson ; 
others names 
J. # Lirrixcorr & Co., Phila. describes the effect of that social and industrial . ; In Surrey.—Second Paper, 
‘ experiment upon American thought and life. By Mrs. Lillie. lust by Alfred ont 
* Zoological Sketches.” By Felix L. Oswald. Tho Bailey Aldri h “ . : rated Parsons 
“Poems.” By Henry Peterson. A NEW BOOK BY BRET HARTE. mas Dailey Aldrich, A. Abbey; 3 
** Leslie and Other Poems.” By David M. Jonas. | Flip and Found at Blazing Star. Two stories Henry W. Longfellow Fiash: the Fireman's Story 
Rorert Carrer & Bros., N. Y. by Bret Harte, author of ~ The Lack of Rearing y ng A Poem by Will Carleton. Illastrated by A. B. 
“ God’s Light on Dark Clouds.” By Theo. [> Camp,” etc. “Little Classic’ style. 18mo. $1. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Frost : 
Cuyler. The two stories included in this book are in the : : _ 
“ Fifteen.” By Mra. Nat Conklin. style which made Mr. Harte famous, and which has Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, | Medical Education in New York, 
at each year extended and deepened his reputation as By Witi1am H. Ripxine, Illustrated by por- 
angen 0» & Co., Boston. a writer throughout the English-speaking world. Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, traits of eminent physicians connected with 
“Flip.” By Bret Harte. New York Medical Colleges, and sketches of 
“ Book of Fables.” By Horace E. Scudder. SMOKING AND DRINKING. Richard Grant White, the medical students’ educational experiences ; 
“ American Men of Letters—George Ripley.” By | By James Parton. New Edition. 16mo, paper, 5 - 
Charles Dudiey Warner. cts. ; cloth, $1.00. Dr. John Brown, California 
a series of by W. H. Bi 
James R. Oscoop, Boston. A new of a book in which reasons for not Bjornstjerne Bjornson, Illusteated by J. D. 
“ Billy Blew-Away.” Lazy Hour Series. orce and in @ most readabie style. This book f Certain New York Houses, 
Hexry Hout & Co., N. Y. Anderson, BW. Stoving the mest not 
“Records of Later Life.” By Frances Ann| *,* For sale by all Booksellers.” Bent by mail, post- Prof. Wm. G. Sumner, by ant 
_ Kemble. paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, Robert Browning, DERHOOF ; 
“The Odyssey of Homer.” By Butcher and 11 E. 17th St., New Yor! Henry Watterson, ye 
r of Colonel T. W. Hieoinson’s 
Ditson & Co., Boston. Lydia Maria Child, Series. Illustrated; 
“The Peerless Song Book.” By W. O. Perkins. FOR 
| John G. Whittier, - Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Wendell Phillips, By Mary With Portrait and Picture 
cs ¢. “A Treatise on Atonement.” By Hosea Ballou. ‘ of Rossetti’s Studio; 
Nationa TEMPERANCE Society, N. Y. John G. Saxe, s his Th 
-_ ” ’ Guth (lees and Choruses, easy and difficult, are found ymmes an s eory 
in Emerson's CHORUS BOOK, ($1.00,) Por-| Bret Hart 
Pe rie. . ~ ret Marte, y MappeN. A curiously interesting article 
kins’ AMERICAN GLEE BOOK, (81.50,) Illustrated ; 
Cobb's FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK, ($1.25) Horace E. Scudder, 
a and W. Howard Doane. GERMAN FOUR-PART SONGS, (81.50,) Oliver Wendell Holmes, ’ 
and Zerrahn’s INDEX, (81.) By the Hon. Jonn BickLow. A comprehensive 
Fow.er & WELL, N. Y. peenearnee Alice and Phoebe Cary study of Mexico, physica), social, and political 
“History of Woman Suffrage,” Vol. 2. By] pasy Glees and Part Songs are found in abundance ’| with reference to the prospects of American in 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Matilda | in Perkins’ new CHORAL CHOLRK (81.) and his : vestments in Mexican railway enterprises ; 
Joslyn Gage. new PEERLESS (75 cts.), also in Emerson's | President D, C, Gilman, on . 
Office of AwmnicaN Hesrew.” OF PRAISE ($1.) and IDEAL Edwin P. Whipol Inthe Wahlamet Valley of Oregon, 
“The Dance to Death” (advance sheets.) By | ‘ By With Map; 
Emma Lazarus. 1000 or ee ee Lord Francis Bacon, _ 
C. W. Barpren, Syracuse, N. Y Shandon Bells, 
“ Dime Question Books.” By Albert P.South-| First-rate Anthems are found in Perkins’ AN- Ralph Waldo Emerson, Fema i tad oem now novel 
wick. THEM HARP (81.2), Emerson's BOOK OF James T. Fields. 
“Life and Writings of W. C. Benham,” written | ANTHEMS (81.25), AMERICAN ANTHEM : Short Stories: 
BOOK, ($1.5), and GEM GLEANER (81.) by ort Stories: 
and published by himself. Chadwick. —_—_— ODD MISS TODD, By Rose Terry Cooke ; 
Harrer & Bros., N. Y. Scenic Cantatas, as JOSEPIVS BONDAGE, | PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 80- 
Franklin Square Library. ($1.00), by Chadwick, BELSHAZZAR (81.), by Some of the facts concerning the publica- CIAL WRECK, by Margaret Floyd; 
* A Strange Journey.” By the author of “‘Com- aaa — = —— DON MUNLIO (81.5). tion of these books are interesting. The THE HISTORY OF YANKEE JIM, by Samue 
” ( .) by Gutterson. 
monplace. MAGAZINEs. Send for lists and descriptions. new edition of Mr. Aldrich’s poems will Adams Drake ; — , 
The American Garden, Church of Scotland Mis-| 42 book mailed for retail price. contain twenty-eight illustrations designed Poems 
2 sionary Record, Library Journal, Californian,} QLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. by the Boston Paint and Clay Club,esch =| By Annie Fields, William Sharp, and Herbert &. 
a Harper’s Young People, Union Deg om aes GO. H. DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, New York. artist having selected those subjects most Clarke ; 
tion, New York School of Languages, congenial to him. The artists have person- En 
| gi nual Report of United Hebrew Charities, The As- . Editor’s Easy Chair. 
sociate Presbyterian, Redpath Lyceum Magazine,} The Latest Sunday-school Song Book. ally supervised the engraving. The Personal Comment in Carlyle’s Posthumous 
a) Antiquary, Musical Herald, Spectator, The Statist, Ejizabeth Stuart Phelps’s new novel, Writings. —Journalistic Sincerity. —Rural Sanitary 
. The Nature, () R A Dr. Zay,” bas a peculiar interest from its Improvement, Wagner s New 
~ per’s on Report ury u Oo 
Tompkins Co., Circular of Suffolk Co. Agricult L De. Editor’s Literary Record. 
Breen’s Practice,” although neither writer 
Somsty, Manufacturer and Engineering Editor’s Historical Record. 
and Mining Journal, Magazine of Art, Contempo- knew of the other’s story until both were a 
| : rary Review, Nineteenth Centary, Stenographic completed. This similarity may serve to Editor’s Drawer. ad 
collection has boon prom ounced by the explain what some writers are pleased to Another Dish, Please "—(Tex 
Te ; highest authorities and ablest critics, tobea@! cali “unconscious plagiarism.” The Health Item (A. E. Sweer).—Sunday Fishing 
on the many books “ Riverside Shakespeare,” edited by Mr. (Harrison RoseRTson).—From Danbury (J. M. 
eretofore offered 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 1 page, handsomely printed.| Richard Grant White, wi be, pro. | 
It combines 339 hymns, with m c, among 
hich will be found some of the choicest stan-| the best and handsomest ineapenatve 
a dards. The tunes are fresh, attractive and| edition of Shakespeare in the country. The HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
LYMOUTH ULPIT wppret and the words purely devotional attention of all Shakespearean scholars wil! 
Ag appropriate. This work can be used to be ‘ally attracted to Francis Bacon's Per Year: 
pager praise meetings. A HARPER'S 00 
or before adopting any oth board covers, $30. 
og ; HENRY WARD BEECHER’S Single copy in paper covers, by mail, 25c. about the date 1504 and hitherto unpub- The TUREE above publications........ .....10 00 
i Specimen pages sent to any address on application, lisned, and will be illustrated by passages ent apm scanpenasdee + 
4 HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE........... 
! SERMONS trom 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
. oy Aa y Will be med Sat rd October 1 1882 BIGLOW & MAIN, The readers of The Christian Union are RPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE eeetece sees 5 00 
4, | RANDOLPH invited to send for catalogues of these | HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
cents ts: to be ad of > at autumn publications, in order that they may (52 00 
and earl vecrip us - infor- Index arper’s Magazine, 
81.70. All who subscribe obtain, if they dcsire, more definite 
weekly for one THE cITY TEMPLE PULPIT. concerning t! "4 00 
‘to Nevember 1, 1883. rom Oct. 14-1 Sermons. with Homiletical Matter. Postage Free to all subscribers im the United 
ia By Paxken, D.D. 12m0. Cloth. $1.0 States or Canada. 
FORDS, Hi HOWARD & & HULBERT, N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
RY: @ 
27 Park - « New York. 124 Nassau Street, New York City. H Q U G HTO N 
« Ei | J A A. ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. 
. MIFFLIN & 3 ‘ of Harper's Franklin Squmre Library will be 
E COLL GE, out of school—young and old. Four Course of & BRoTueEns. 
Readings to Ast rty minaten Diplomas. 8 Seals. The Required 4 Park Street, Boston, 52 Numbers, $10.00. 
Books TAUQUAN, cont magazine, con & large part of the required rea 
only THE CHAUTA inovement by Wa. Cutten Bayvant, Joun G HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
of New Haven St 
New Jersey. Vigh-School Graduates, Mothers who want to “ u 
| en, LB HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y 
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New Yorx, Sept 21, 1882. 


“ Plymouth Pulpit” and The 
Christian Union will be sent to 
any address for one year on 
receipt of $4. Toclergymen for 


TWO OPEN LETTERS. 
Sept. 13, 1892, 

Can you tell nie of any person that you 
know of that acts as an agent between pul- 
lisher and author? Any one who receives 
MSS. and disposes of them for the author 7 

Do you know anything abont a certain E 
Ellsworth, of Detroit, Mich., who pretends to 
be such an agent ? 

You would do me the greatest of favors by 
letting me know as soon a6 possible. 


20 LarayvertTe Prace, N. 
Sept. 19, 1882. 


Dear Six: Your inquiry of Sept. 13th is 
received, and we hasten to reply. We should 
have used your three-cent stamp and sent the 
reply by mail if we had been given the slight- 
est idea by you as to youraddress. The letter 
would have reached you earlier in that way, 
but the best we can do now is to print it in 
The Christian Union. We do not even know 
whether we have done right in addressing 
you as “Dear Sir; come to think of it, 
** Dear Madam” would have been nearer the 
correct thing; at least the handwriting and 
the questions, which are our only clew to 
your sex, are on the whole feminine. We do 
not know of any person that acts as agent 
between publisher and author. In any ar- 
rangements you have to make with any pub- 
lisher we should by all means apply direct to 
_bim. We do not know anything personally 
about Mr. E. Ellsworth, of Detroit, Mich., 
but we have not the slightest doubt but he is 
the person referred to in the following extract 
which we make from the valuable ‘Sundry 
Humbugs” column of the October ‘* Agricult- 

urist” : 

A DEALER IN MANUSCRIPTS. 

“8. 8.,”" Smyrna, Del., gives his experience with 
“E. E.” in Detroit, Mich. Seeing an advertise- 
ment for MSS., he sent one to the address. A letter 
informed him that the MS., “ thongh very good, 
was not perfect ’'—who ever saw one that was? If 
properly revised, it won!d be worth $25 or $30. He 
had a reviser who would fix it for $3, and be would 
then sell it. The proposition to have the revision 
made, and dedact the cost of so doing from the 
amount received from the sale, was not acoepted. 
That $3 wae what “ EF. FE.” wanted, but did not get. 
The trick is an old one, but * E. E.” appears to be 
a new band at it. 

We should advise you to be very careful In 
dealing with him; in fact, we should not deal 
with him at all. We trust that this rather 
indefinite method of replying to your letter 
will give you the information you want. And 
just here we ask of you asa favor that in any 
subsequent communications you have to make 
you will kindly give your full name and ad- 
dress, not for publication, nor even as a 
guarantee of good faith,” but simply for 
use in an emergency like the case in hand, 
and remember that Mrs. or Miss is essentially 
a partofa lady's full name. We dare say 
that we have caused a good deal of vexation 
by addressing some of our lady correspond- 
ente—and may their number never be less — 
as though they were notbing but men ; but 
we cannot help it if they do not let us know 
what they are themselves. The publisher 
has been sometimes addressed as the 
**Rev.,” although he is not ‘‘ Rev.” at all ; 
he does not like it, and secordingly he does 
not suppose that a lady likes to be addressed 
as ‘‘ dear sir" when she does not deserve 
the slightest term of reproach. If you are a 
lady, please pardon us for calling you sir, aud 
at the sametimeif you are a man please grart 
us the same pardon for speaking to you as 
madam. If you have any friends who take 
The Christian Union, and who write to it on 
any subject whatever, do us a favor by ask- 
ing them to date their letters in full and to 
write their names in full. 

With the aseurance we shall be glad to give 
our best attention to any other- inguiry you 
may desire to make, and trusting that this 
brief reply is sutisfactory, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Tas Curistian Union. 


ITEMS OF BUSINESS INTEREST. 
—As an iillustration of the rapid strides 
America is making in manufactures, we note 
that out of sixty-two earriages recently ex- 


hibited at the Bordeaux, France, 


nish. Not many years ago ‘‘ English” was 
the standard for quality in coach varnishes. 
We are glad to know it is no longer so. 
—What won't advertisers do next! The 
other morning as the publisher was riding up 
town in a Fifth Avenue stage, a colored man 
in livery threw into the open wind a handful 
of envelopes addressed, ‘‘A Love Letter to 
my Sweet-heart.” Each contained in fac. 
simile handwriting a letter from a fictitious 
young lady iaviting her fiancé to escort her to | 
a certain theater to see a certain play. Of 


the letters as a curiosity, and although the 
object may not have been a very laudable one 
it was certainly advertised. 

—One of the moet attractive and popular 
of last season's holiday books for children, 
Tutti- Frutti,” wae illustrated by a Brooklyn 
boy about sixteen years old. The publishers 
of the book, Messrs. G. W. Harlan & Co., of 
New York, announce a new edition. 

— We should like to have some oil-man step 
up and explain. A lamp exploded recently in 
the house of a gentleman of this city, while 
the household were asleep, breaking a pier 
giase, setting fire to the woodwork—which 
fortunately decided to extinguish itself—and 
in fact doing all the damage it could. The oil 
next day was taken down town and stood a 
150°" test. What with gas suffocating you 
and oil blowing you up it is about time we 
had electric lights. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association will be held In Plymouth 
Chureb, Cleveland, Ohio, commencing Tues- 
day, Oct. 24, at3p.m. Tuesday evening the 
sermon will be preached by the Rev. vc. L. 
Goodell, D.D., of St Lonis, Mo. 

The day sessions of Wednesday and Thurs- 
day willbe occupied with reports of commit- 
tees, papers and addresses. Wednesday and 
Thureday evenings, addresses wil! be given by 
the Rev. A. J. F. Behbrends, D.D., the Rev 
Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., and ex-President 
Hayes. Hon. A. D. White of Cornell Univer- 
sity and other distinguished speakers may be 
expected. The Thursday evening meeting 
will be a mass meeting atthe Tabernacle upon 
the topic, ‘‘ The National Problem of South- 
ern Education,” 

Rey. C. T. Collins, Cleveland, is Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangpments. 

Rev. H. M. Tenny, Cleveland, is Chairman 
of Committee on Reduced Railroad Rates 

Applicants for entertainment should ad- 
drees Mr. 8. H. Cowell, Plymouth Charch, 
Cleveland, before October 12. Applicants for 
reduced hotel rates should apply before Octo- 
ber 19. 

M. E. Striepy, Cor. Sec. A. M. A. 


56 Reade Street, N. Y. 


Hall's Hair Renewer makes the hair moist, soft and 
gloesy, and is unsurpassed as a hair dressing. 


FOR ROUGH SKIN and 
Freckles nee CASWELL, MASSEY & oo. MELO- 
DERMA. 1.121! Broadway and 578 ith A 


— 


Headache and biliousness are promeptiy our by 
the use of Ayer’s Cathartic, suyar-coa 


A Lady, Principal of a ema!! privaté school in a 
healthful location near New York city, will take 
charge of two or three children, and give them 
home care. Addrese Box 32, Nanuet, Rockland 
Co., N. Y. 


HOUGHTON FARM. 


Superior Family Cows a Specialty. 


Four Grandsons of Euretas—zreatest of butter 
Cowse—now for sale. Prices reasonable. 
Address, HENRY BE. ALVORD, Manager. 
MouUNTAINVILLE, Onanoe Co., New York. 


Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 


A Statement of Belief. By the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 


The T iraining of Children. By Henry 
ard Beeche 


eospe Repentance By the Rev. J. 
Sturtevant, D.D. 


Christian Evidences. By 8. Austin 
Allibone, D.D. 


Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


thirty-two were finished with American var- 


Financial and 


THE WEEK. | 


The advance in the discount rate to. 
5 per cent made by the Bank of England 
on Thursday is an indication of the 
pohey of the London market to resist so. 


course everybody read and preserved one of | 


far as possible any further drain on the 
specie reserves of the Bank of England. | 


tendency is plainly to draw on England, 
on the 


above last year’s at this season. 
precaution has been necessary, more 
especially, on account of the heavy 


This particular source 
absorbs on the average about £100, 000, 
a week, but as a speedy termination of | 
the war is now assured undoubtedly 
English apprehension on this score is) 
relieved. 

Another cause for this fear of reserve 
depletion in England is the fact of our 
great crops, and that the surplus of these 
crops will very largely find the English 
market. This expectation leads to very 
prudential management on the part of 
the Bank of England, so as to retain as 
far as possible a strong holding to meet 
the draft that may be made on her 
resources from this cause. The time for 
such drafts is not yet, but such a volume 
of exports might easily be induced as to 
lead to gold importations on an exten- 
sive scale. Itis quite clear to the wise 
financier thatthe #40 000,000 and over 
of specie shipped from our market dur- 
ing the past seven months will find only 
a temporary lodgment in the foreign 
depositories in view of the extraordinary 
natural resources we have on hand, with 
which to draw it to our market. So that 
on the whole, we have but little reason 
to feel apprehensive because of the 
efforts abroad to hold on to specie, for 
sooner or later our product shipments 
will draw it home again in spite of any 
artificial attempts to retain it. 

There is only one feature with us 
that could possibly endanger our financial 
position, and that is the extraordinary 
volume of foreign importations which 
we are encouraging. Prosperity, or even 
the promise of & prosperous season, 80 
readily leads to extravagance in our s0- 
cial life that we asa people spend great 
sums for luxnries. No other nation of 
the world could afford to spend foolishly 
as we do, and it is this widely prevailing 


The English reserves are lower than 
they were last year at this time, and the 
part of the Continent. The 
reserve of the Bank of France shows) 
this, for it has accumulated quite largely | 


draft made for war expensesin Egypt. | | 
of depletion | 


Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 


our office in any amount, at market ratés, 


with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 of 


over. No interest on accounts averaging 
lees than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 


This | in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 


York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 
a attention given to by Mall 
elegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
ot = institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 


| for 1882, containing valuable information 


on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
| sult its | pages for any purpose, 


Hatch, 


5 Nasean St.. N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. ,458,89T OT 
Reserve ample for al! other claima. 341,457 63 
Capital paid in co 1,000,000 @0 
1,406,720 $1 

Total Cash Asseta............ $4,207,206 S51 


This Company conducts ita business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety ual $1,100,000, 


Crave Prox, Sec’y. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Gevernment Bonds 
At Nationa! Bank of Commerce in New York. 

statementa confi 


our Patrons 
tion, Forms and als furnished on 
tion. B. WATKINS & 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Henny NewYork Manager, #3 Broadway 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & 
BANEERS, 
84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


Tranafars of Mooey on Europe, eto. 


custom of living up to our full means, and 
a little ahead, that swells the sum of our 
imports beyond ourincome. It is wise | 
for us to be generous; but foolish, indeed, | 
to be wasteful. 

The question of the earnings of the rail- | 
ways, East and West, is becoming now | 
the prominent one with conservative men. | 
For some weeks the leading lines West. 
and South have reported extraordinary | 
earnings, but the Eastern trunk roads, it 
was conjectured (for unfortunately 
none of them regularly publish their re_ 
turns), had lost, or made no gains in earn. 
ings. At last, however, they, too, have 
come to the front with very large receipts. 
The Baltimore and Ohio has recently re- 
ported unprecedented earnings for Au- 
gust, and now New York Central has pub. 
lished earnings for August of this year as 
follows : $3,331,000, against $2,862 000 for 
the same month of 1881, thus showing an 
increase of $469,000. These figures are 
important as indicating a change in the 
depressed condition which has so long 
ruled with Eastern trunk railway 
traffic. 

The bank statement is as follows: loans 
decrease, $3,300,000, specie increase, $1, 
079,000, legal tenders, decrease, $550 000, 
deposits, decrease, $1,363,000, and re- 
serves increase, $870,000, Money is 
more active and the rate is fairly six per 
cent. The stock and bond markets are 


20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


generally speaking. dull and steady. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORA. 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEIL- 


PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGYO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnishe 

ree and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROOURED for Rail- 
roml Companies having lines under construction, 
and their bonds purchased or pegepetes 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted 

Counties. Towns and Cities, and for 
and other 

OONDUCT T FINANCIAL REORGAN.- 
IZATION of Railroad gentss and other 
tions whose property is in hands of Receivers or 
AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 

WILL BUY OBR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest paying investments. 

Otreulars and other information furniahed on ap- 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


ated FURNITURE 
Bt, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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